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An Invaluable Aid In The Study of Nature 


Trees and How To Know Them 


W. A. Lambeth, M. D., Ph. D. 
Professor of Field Botany in the Summer School University of Virginia 





The practical study of trees for many years, together with an effort to instruct others, has led the 
author to prepare the keys contained inthis book. They have grown from a few pencil notes, reiative 
to the trees in the grounds of the University of Virginia and vicinity, to a more comprehensive tabulation 
of the important trees of the Southern States. 

Both keys place the emphasis upon the leaves rather than upon the flowers. This method has been 
followed because of the fact that leat-characters are more easily mastered by the beginner. Moreover, 
many of the public schools are not yet equipped with laboratories, without which it would be impractica- 
ble to depend upon a flower key. 

A few class exercises in the woods with this book as a guide, supplemented by leaf study in the 
school, will give to our youth a practical and desirable knowledge of their most useful and majestic plant 
neightors. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 





Perception Cards 


A set of 108 cards containing the words used in the Playmates Primer. These words are printed in 
large type, and teachers will find them especially useful with classes of beginners in reading. Price, 75 
cents, postpaid. 





From the Land of Stories 


P. P. Claxton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education; formerly Professor of Education, University of Tennes- 
see and Director Summer School of the South. 


A delightful little volume of fairy tales translated and adapted from the German. For the Second 
Grade. Illustrated. Price, 20 cents postpaid. 





Elementary Algebra 


John M. Colaw, and James K. Powers, 
Author of a Series of Mathematical Textbooks President of the Alabama State Normal College 


Algebra is treated as a continuation and extension of arithmetic. 

Paves 9-204 contain the work planned for the first year. The remainder of the book covers the 
work of the second year; it reviews and extends certain topics of the first year and treats such additional 
topics as are required for schools devoting one and a half or two years to the subject. 

No difficult phases are encountered in the first year; only essentials are emphasized. Throughout 
the book the subject matter is kept well within the comprehension of the average high school pupil. 

Stress is laid upon verification of results. 

The number and variety of the exercises, the abundance and practical character of the problems, 
and the careful grading of both will commend this text to progressive teachers. 346 pages: Price, Cloth, 
90 cents. Half-leather, $1.00. Postpaid. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING C0., 


DALLAS RICHMOND ATLANT. 
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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the board, and is designed to promote the in- 
terests of education in the State. No individual is 
in any way financially interested therein. Every 
superintendent and teacher, to be fully abreast of 
his or her work, should, in the judgment of the 
board, take and read the Journal. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
foregoing resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
to appear in every issue of this Journal.) 


will no doubt be of interest and pleasure 


r readers to know that this Journal is in 


a more prosperous condition than ever before. 
We 


scribers and, in our judgment, more practical 


have more advertisers and more sub- 
contributors since the revival of the old school 
journal which was in great measure due to the 
efforts of Senator Swanson who still maintains 
the interest in the 


provement of our public schools that he con- 


same education and im- 
stantly displayed while he was Governor of 
this State. We have adhered strictly to the 
policy that we expressed in the first issue of 
this Journal after we were appointed its edi- 
tor: “It is the purpose of the editor to make 
the Journal perform a double service, one in 
supplying the teachers with material for their 
present necessities, and one in furnishing arti- 
cles that will be genuinely educative; and the 
latter service we regard as a thousand times 
more important. We fear that many 
teachers wish to be supplied with ready-made 
ideas for their daily tasks, and neglect that 
study which will equip them for meeting suc- 
cessfully any difficulty that may arise. It is 
our purpose to reach and help every grade of 
our schools, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity.” 


too 


We have received hundreds of letters during 
the present year indicating the value of this 
Journal to teachers and others interested in 
education and the uplift of mankind. We 
would like to publish many of these, but they 
are along the same line which was so ably and 
pointedly expressed by our present State Su- 
perintendent, who, as our readers know, has no 
superior in this State in the use of pithy Eng- 
lish. For the benefit of those subscribers who 
may not have seen this article, written in Feb- 
ruary. 1911, we take pleasure in reproducing it 
at this time. 
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As I have more than once indicated through 
the Virginia Journal of Education and in 
public addresses, I am greatly interested in 
This 


it goes without saying that IJ 


the success of a Virginia school paper. 
being the case, 


am deeply interested in the success of the Vir 


ginia Journal of Education, and this success 
depends upon the support it receives from the 
teachers, trustees, and superintendents. Any 
State School Journal is issued chiefly and pri- 


for the teachers, school trustees, and 


superintendents of the State in which it Is 


marily 
issued. Its circulation outside is merely in 
cidental. 

] have 


Journal 


Deh reading the Virginia School 


der its various names for a great 
many years and I regard the present Journal 


far the best school journal ever issued in Vir 


ginia. I believe that an overwhelming major 
ity of its readers have the same estimate of it 
that I have To me it ts helpful and inspir 
ing, in fact, indispensable. Although it has 


been explained more than once how the Jour 
ted and 
of place to repeat. 

The 


sued by 


nal is iss financed, it may not be out 


Virginia Journal of Education is 1s- 
ithority of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and under the patronage of that Board 
and of the | hiversity of Virginia, the Vir- 
Military Institute, the Virginia Poly 
technic Institute, William and Mary College, 
Its 


editor and publisher is paid a salary to edit 


ginia 
and the two State Female Normal schools. 


and publish this paper: and he gets the same 
salary whether the Journal has five hundred 
subseribers or five thousand: one thousand or 
that the Jour- 


run for the purpose of making 


ten thousand: so it is evident 


nal is not 
money for the editor or publisher or anybody 
else. It is issued for the sole purpose of help- 
ing the cause of legitimate education in Vir- 
ginia, and unless the legitimate educational 
forces in Virginia sustain it, it must cease and 
the State will be humiliated in not having a 
school paper. 

Is a State school paper worth while? Every 
other State in the Union thinks that it is. I 
know of no State in the Union that has not a 
school paper of some kind. 


THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Is the Virginia Journal of Education 
while? 


rth 
Or to put it concretely, is it \ orth 
the amount of subscription, which is $1.00 4 
year for ten numbers, or seventy-five cents 4 
year in of more? It is well 
worth this amount to me, and I believe tha 
it will be 


clubs ten or 


worth it to anyone who wil! read 
it regularly. 

In the first place, it keeps one well informed 
as to educational affairs in the State. It keep. 
one in touch with the Department of I 
Instruction, and what that department is ai 
tempting to do. It keeps one informed as t 
what the various higher institutions are doing 
“School News,” 


the Virginia Journal of 


as given in each number of 
Edueation, is 
mensely inspiring and informing. 

Aside from this fact, the Journal seem 
me to be well worth while on account of 


of 


Let us look at the January number a 


merit its contents. 
example. 


Robert 


The first page gives a picture of 


Edward Lee and an estimate of his 


greatness. This is in view of his birthday, 


January 19th. Then the editorials are. as 
usual, good. 
There is a program for the Lee-Jackson 


Celebration, including five pages of approp: 
ate songs with music. Also a most suggyestiy: 


Lee program. Such things are helpful to 
busy teachers. 

There is not space in this article to met 
tion all the good things in the January num 
ber, but suppose we turn to page 216: we find 
here three and 
spiring, and as 


ing schools as 


a half pages of as good, as in 
suggestive matter for beautify: 
we have read in a long time. 

illustration that makes ot 
wish to take his coat off and get out in the 


and it has an 


e 


country school yard and go to work. 


If a teacher wishes to have an improved 
exterior or interior at her school, she cannot 
do better than to take the Journal in order 
to keep up with what J. H. Binford, Secre- 
tary of the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion, is doing. He is begging people to give 
him an opportunity to show them how to im- 
prove their schools. 


Or take the series of articles begun in the 
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Janucry Journal by Superintendent Johnson 
f ()arlottesville, on normal training depart- 
These articles will 
peal to every one, but they are bound 


in high schools. 


eal to every superintendent, every wide- 
trustee, every teacher of high school 
ts, every teacher who teaches in the 
where high school work is done. 
lien there are various articles on practi- 
every phase of school work: Latin, Eng 
irithmetic: hygiene and sanitation in 
schools: manual training for girls: 
ive training, ete. And there is advice to 
trustees, and some first-class ideas on 
hours for primary teachers. 
Then there. is news from the colleges and 
il schools throughout the State. 
()y turn to page 259 and read the brief 
1 of the manual training work done in 


Sussx county during the session of 1909-10. 
Truly it is wonderful, back there in those 


ntry districts. All one-room schools, with 
e exception of one two-room school. The 
hers, children, and patrons are painting 


the schoolhouse, planting trees and flowers, 


tewashing the trees and woodhouses, en- 
irging the school buildings, purchasing § pic- 
ires and curtains, improving the yards, mak- 
ug walks, setting out hedges, teaching paper 
lding., ecard-board construction, sewing. 
oking, and carpentry. In one-room schools, 
nd you! That article alone is worth a 
ears subseription. How can teachers go into 

hoolroom and pretend to teach and not 


xeey) themselves informed about such inspir- 


work as this, done under conditions that 
ire hard and trying—yes, back in the country 
listricts in the little one-room schools—where 


~“)thany people say good work cannot be done. 
If these teachers in Sussex county and else- 


e can do such things under adverse con- 
‘itions, any teacher in any one-room or two- 
om school in the State of Virginia can go 
lo likewise: and the only practical way 


to find out what the “likewise” is. is to take 


Virginia Journal of Education and learn 

is going on. 
Mr. Blanton in the January issue published 
t of those counties and cities that are 


He tells me that 
he will publish in this issue some of those who 


subscribers to the Journal. 


are not doing so well. I found in ene county 
recently one teacher taking the School Jour 
nal, and that teacher was a negro. This is a 
large, rich county, too. 

Am I alone in thinking that the Virginia 
Journal of Education is worth while? One 
of the leading school men in the United 
States is the Superintendent of Public In 
Edward Hyatt. Here 


is what he says in a letter to the editor: 


struction of California 


“I appreciate very much the coming of the 
Virginia Journal of Education to our maga- 
zine table. It is one of the best, most lively. 
interesting and enterprising publications of 
the kind that I have had an opportunity to 
examine. Certainly it must exercise a great 


influence for good among the schools of Vir 


ginia. I am particularly pleased at your ef 
forts to improve school conditions, the 


grounds, the buildings and the interiors of 
your country schools. We have been trying 
to work in that direction, too, in this State, 
and I have much pleasure in sending you 
herewith a copy of our handbook on School 
Architecture, together with one or two other 
little bulletins that we have lately issued. I 
hope yu may long live to publish your jour 
nal and I most heartily congratulate you and 
the people of Virginia for the lively and cred 
itable periodical that you are able to give 
them.” 

State Superintendent Dewey of the great 
State of Washington, says in a letter to Mr. 
Blanton that he reads the Journal “regularly 
with interest and pleasure.” 

The State Superintendent of Missour: says 
that he “greatly enjoys reading the Journal,” 
and thinks it “an excellent paper and that it 
should be read by every teacher in the State. 
It is worth far more than your subseription 
price.” 

The State Superintendent of Florida writes 
that he considers the Journal one of the best 
edited periodicals that comes to his office. 

The State Superintendent of Kentucky says 
the same thing. 

Here is what Dr. A. S. MacKenzie. Profes- 
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sor of English and Logic in the State Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, says: 
“In literary and educational merit it ranks 
far above most of the educational journals, and 


it contains i features—scientifie and 


eresting 


artistic—which make it unique among Amert- 


can monthilie It is scholarly without being 


pedantic.” 


Dr. MacKenzie, I may add. is one of the 
most scholarly and gifted school men in the 
United State 

"Way iyo dt the little State of Rhode Island, 
the Virginia School Journal read, and the 
State Superintendent says that “it 1s an ex- 
cellent Journal,” and he says also, “it must 
exert a powerful influence in education, not 


only in Virginia, but in other States.” 


Payson Smith, State Superintendent of 


Maine, who is regarded as one of the most 


progressive school men in the East, has this 
to say: “The Virginia Journal of Kducation 


is one of the best State Journals which come 


to my desk. I read every issue with great in- 
terest.” 

And so I might continue to quote, for a 
page or two, similar letters coming from the 
New 
Kansas, Vermont, South Carolina, Pennsy!- 


Superintendents — of Jersey, Nevada, 


vania, Michigan, and other States. I visited 
Pennsylvania last spring and called upon the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at Har- 
risburg, and I found on the reading table in 
his office files of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, and it was evident that they were be- 
ing closely read and used. 

The State 
ana says that he has on several occasions re- 


Institute Conductor of Louisi- 
commended the Virginia Journal as a good 
school paper for the teachers of Louisiana to 


take. 

And so I think 
estimated the worth of the paper, and I again 
take the liberty of urging upon the superin- 
tendents, and subscribe 
to and support the Virginia Journal of Edu- 


do not that I have over- 


trustees, teachers to 
cation, not only on the ground of patriotism, 
but on the ground that it is a meritorious pub- 
lication and deserves every possible assistance 
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that can be given it by the educational forces 
of Virginia. 

A number of counties subscribe to the Jour. 
nal and send it to the teachers. In a number 
of other cases, the teachers themselves syb- 
scribe: and in some counties, there is a co- 
operation between the school trustees and the 
teachers. 

Whatever way may seem most practical, the 
Journal should be taken and read by « 
one engaged in educational work in our State. 
With a long pull and a strong pull and a | 
altogether, we can uphold the hands of the 
editor and publisher and help him to make 


an excellent paper—even better than it is now. 





I happen to know that he has his whole 


heart in his work and that he invites sym- 


pathetic criticisms, suggestions, and articles. 
Likewise he earnestly invites subscriptions. 
(Reprinted from February, 1911.) 


a a 


One of our exchanges claims the honor of 
being the first school journal to devote space 


regularly to rural school improvement. The 


Virginia Journal of Education has done this 
for two years. 


ad ad 


We call especial attention to the commun 
cation of Mr. R. C. Stearnes, printed below. 
The question of certificates is and should be 
of vital importance to teachers. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


A committee appointed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation has just completed a new program for the 
certification of teachers, which may be acted upon 
at the meeting of the State Board of Elucation to 
be held on April 15th. 

This program is more of an amplification and 
codification of existing regulations than an attempt 
to rearrange them after a radical fashion The 
new circular is known as Form X, No. 113, and 
several copies have been sent to each of the divi 
sion superintendents so that they may be distriv 
uted among the teachers to some extent. Sugges 
tions and criticisms are most cordially invited. 

Form X, No. 113 differs from Form X, No. 65 i2 
the following respects: 

1. The time limit both 
and in extending them is 
stances. 

2. No school or institution is mentioned by name 
All certificates will be issued under general classif- 
cations and regulations of a general nature. 


p 


in granting certificat« 
changed in many 12 








es 


: Two collegiate certificates are provided to meet 
, ns which are quite distinct,—the collegiate 


P i essional collegiate. 
ir. P r normal school certificates are provided: 
essional life, professional, norma] indus- 
er er nd elementary professional. The require- 


the professional life and the normal in- 
certificates show how different are condi- 
rmerly grouped under one head or regulation. 
academic certificate is modified and becomes 
r college certificate. 
professional elementary certificate—primary 
mmar grades—becomes the professional! first 
rtificate—primary and grammar grades, and 
er school professional certificate becomes 
ssional first grade certificate—high school 


opportunities for taking the work required 
sionalize a first grade or high school cer- 
e extended and broadened. 
normal training certificate is given equal 
th the elementary professi.nai certificate. 
summer school certificate—first grade, be- 
ie t the industrial first grade certificate, and an 
11 second grade certificate is provided for. 
rhe high school certificate is good for two 
s instead of one. 
The first grade certificate requires algebra to 
wuadratics instead of through quadratics, and may 


renewed for its original period by attending a 
summer normal institute or taking the reading 
2. The test of the reading course will be an 
f examination in all cases. 


The second grade certificate may be renewed 
for two years by taking the reading course. 

e 14. The average for a third grade certificate is 
reduced from 65 to 60 with a reduced minimum 
(from 50 to 45), and the fourth grade certificate is 
eliminated. 

) A third grade certificate may be earned year 
after year indefinitely, and a person need not hold 
a certificate to be eligible to take the divided exam- 
ination for a provisional certificate. 

The foregoing changes will indicate the general 
nature of the revision. An earnest effort was made 
to arrange the certificates so that the scheme might 
seem to unfold itself logically. Worthy teachers in 
all ranks of the profession are given certificates 
good for life, practically, and much of the bugbear 
of examinations on subject matter at short intervals 
is relieved. 

R. C. STEARNES 


Sd] a» 


PRONUNCIATION 


In spoken language, distinct articulation and 
correct pronunciation are the essential ele- 
To a great degree, the accuracy of 
one’s pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding, the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul- 


thr 


ments, 


Try to pronounce the following words, then 
consult your dictionaries. 
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Ticinus (River) 
Tighe (Mary) 
Tilghman 
Timaeus 
Tisiphone 


toward 
trachea 
transact 
transept 
transfer (noun) 


transfer (verb) Tissot 
transmigrate Titian 
transparent Tityrus 
transport (noun) Tobolsk 
transport (verb) Tokio 
traverse Tolstoi 


treacle Torquemada 
Tours 
Trafalgar (Battle of) 


Trafalgar (Square) 


(threefold) 
trephine 


tr ble 


triangle 
trichina Transvaal 
Trasimenus (Lake) 


Triest 


trilobite 
trisyllable 


troche Troilus and Cressida 
trousseau Troyes 
as & 


With each succeeding year it becomes more 
apparent that the superannuation of teachers 
past the period of usefulness is destined to be- 
essential the American 
school system. The period of inquiry and ex- 
periment is rapidly passing, and the laws of 
1911 disclose a degree of uniformity which in- 
dicates that the lessons of the past have been 
heeded, and the disposition is manifest to place 


come an feature of 


the matter upon a basis of permanence and ef- 
fectiveness.—Chief of the Editorial Division, 
National Bureau of Education. 


GOOD ROADS 


MURRAY BOOCOCK 


I have always had sympathy for the man 
whose thoughts were too ponderous for utter- 
ance, so, in making this, my maiden speech, 
before this Ex. Com., I crave your indulgence. 
I fee] proud to be a member of this honorable 
body, and glad of the opportunity of useful- 
ness in being associated with the most pro- 
gressive movement and the best work in Vir- 
ginia to-day. I rejoice that the broad scope 








of the 


work of the Co-operative Education 


Association includes so many of the uplifting 
forces in the State, both urban and rural: that 


there is no doubt but that every man, woman 


and child in Virginia will ultimately feel the 


Like *’ 


i) Li ngfellow’ 


impetus and benefits. 


the Ship” 


Phe Building of 


poem 


“She starts, she 
The thrill of life 


moves, she seems to feel 


along her keel.” 

So the slumbering thought and dormant ener- 
of the ship of life, 
then 


gies, held fast on the way 


will he loosed 


launched on 


from honds anc be 


to the seu of a million Waves of 
thought; will feel the spur of knowledge and 


of 


good balance of 


progress ; inl will awake to acquire that 


judgment and of men and 


affairs which only education can give. 


I bring to this meeting two suggestions 


which IT hope may be useful: 


First, the Los Angeles plan of Public School 


Curriculum, which involves an enlargement 
of public school functions by a new grouping 
of schools; this plan reduces the number of 


school years from 16 to 14. creates a definite 
department of intermediate instruction cover 
ing three vears, 


the 


primarily designed to carry 


much of present high school work, cuts 
the elementary peri d from eight to six years, 
and lengthens the high school course to five 
years, giving it a junior university character. 

“One 


according to 


City Schools. 


orent 


advantage of this grouping,” 
Mr. John HI. 


“is that it bridges the highest 


Francis, Supt. of 


grade of the grammar school and the first 
vear of the high school, the most trying in 
the experience of the pupil. He now enters 
the high school without preparation for the 
methods of study used much 


there, without 


knowledge of self-help, having through the 
vears of graded work been more or less de- 
pendent upon his teacher. 

“Under the new arrangement. the depart- 
mental work is brought forward for two years 
and in the intermediate schools the pupil be- 
that method of study, 
gains in confidence, has begun the study of 
manual 


comes accustomed to 


training. mechanical and free-hand 
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drawing, and, in a word, is made read 
high school life. 

“Within a decade these intermediate sc},.o) 
will be doing practically the work of the |igh, 
school of to-day, while the high schoo! 
be offering university courses, and the young 
man or woman will not be compelled to |ca 
their homes to receive the advantages of hiche: 
education. 

“I believe that the new grouping will re 
sult in: 

A saving of time; 

A conservation of right ideals—the attituc 
of the average pupil towards scholarship and 
sound. I believe methods 
in the 7th and 8th grades under the old play 


attainments is not 


to be responsible in part. 

“A large number and better class of student; 
Both to 
day are carrying many who should not be 
the 
there are countless numbers who should 


in the high schools and universities. 


there, for they lack purpose; on othe 


hand, 
be in attendance in these schools. 
“A grouping 


that will enable 


and presentation of subjects 
us to do for the intermediate 
pupil what the 
pupils to-day. 


high school is doing for its 


A grouping 
that will 


and presentation of subjects 
the to 
technical men and women in music, art. com 


enable schools produce 
merce, industry, agriculture and home eco 
nomics; allowing the university to occupy its 
legitimate field and do real university work.’ 

At the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation meeting, in December, shortening of 
the elementary school term was advocated by 
the president of the association, and “What 
the Grammar School May Do for the Voca 
tional School in Pennsylvania,” was the topi 
of an address. 

These theories appeal to me as sound, and 
their applicability to our present system 1n 
Virginia, where the primary course is three 
vears, the grammar school is four years, and 
the high school four years, I leave to our able 
and worthy Superintendent, Mr. Eggleston 


“Se 


The other thought which I would present to 
you is: “Good Roads Essential to Our Moder! 
System of Education.” 











lh present condition of our country roads 

ad that many of them are nearly im- 

le, and the loss due to bad roads is al- 
ncaleulable. 

| annual loss includes waste of time, 

vth and energy, of men, women and chil- 

is well as teams; unnecessary and ex- 


wear and tear on shoes, stockings, 


. harness, wagons, carriages and teams, 
ntion of many scholars from attending 
schools on account of their inability to 

rough the mud. 
()f the 200 school wagons now carrying 
rs to and from rural schools in Virginia, 
have a long, hard pull through roads 
mie places axle-deep with mud, and the 
drive cannot but have a lowering effect 
e school work of the day, and of the 


I) Albemarle county the number of 

O00 ED «sc ncmelinc kaki sexs ts 107 
In Albemarle county the number of 

OUND DBT 5, nck als 69 %0% « 3.297 
\verage daily attendance ............ 9,152 
\verage daily loss in attendance for 


uN 1.145 


or about one-third of the enrollment. 

lhe number of school wagons is...... 6 

lle average distance travelel by school wagons 
14 miles. 

lhe average distance traveled by scholars on 


foot is 1} miles. 


Probable increase of daily average attend- 
e. 1f all roads leading to school houses 
vere macadamized, is fully 50 per cent. With 
good roads, walking to the schools would be far 
er, private vehicles would be used, more 
«hool wagons would be put on, and consolida- 
of schools could be accomplished all over 
ounty. 

l(t has been estimated that 90 per cent. of 
internal commerce is hauled over the pub- 
highways, that the average cost per ton 

tr mile is 23 cents, that over the splendid 


is of France the average haul costs about 
even cents, that if our main highways were 
roved like those of England, Germany and 
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France, our products could be hauled at about 
twelve cents per ton, per mile, making an an- 
nual saving to the the United 
States of more than $250,000,000. This is the 
“MUD TAX” paid each year by the people 
of our great country. 

With over 100 schools in one county in Vir 
ginia, and most of these in rural districts, and 
100 counties in the State, it readily 
seen that Good Roads and Modern Education 
go hand in hand. In fact. Good Roads 
an essential factor in the equation. 

Under the County 
spends nearly $1,000,000 on roads and bridges, 


! 
most of the roads being the unimproved dirt 


people of 


WwW il] be 
are 


Tax Svstem, Virginia 


roads, and it is safe to say that of this amount 


per ple 


fully $500,000 is annually paid by the 


of Virginia as a “mud tax.” and annuallly 


WW asted., 


With $250,000 State Money Aid. and a large 


State Convict Labor Aid. and County Bone 
[ssi S In nineteen counties of the State. agyre 
gating nearly $4,000,000, the outlook for 


macadamized roads is encouraging. espe ially 
as the “Quebec to Miami Highway” has been 
decided to run from Washington to Richmond, 
and the “New York to Atlanta Highway” to 
Manassas, 
Char 


Washington through 


Vrordonsville. 


run from 


Orange, Keswick, and 
lottesville: but the movement for Good Roads 
is very slow. compared to the progress in 
Maryland and North Carolina, and the “vast 
majority” of the people are indifferent or op 
posed to Good Roads on account of the slight 
increase in taxes, which their lack of knowl 
edge of the value of Good Roads fails to 
teach them will be more than saved. 

It is, therefore, a question of educating the 
people to the true value of good highways, and 
I therefore urge upon this committee a more 
active campaign for gooa roads, to mold the 
sentiment for better thoroughfares, and the en 
dorsement of the plan for County Bond Issues 
in every county in Virginia. 

Virginia, endowed by nature with magnifi 
cient mountains, verdant valleys. green pas 
tures and still waters.—Virginia,. the center of 
learning, whence has 
character forming and public opinion mold- 


issued those splendid 
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reverberate 
awaits the touch 
of the magic wand of the ‘Iwentieth Century, 
which shall unite her citizens in closer bonds 


ing sentiments, whose echoes 


among the everlasting hills, 


of friendship, of society, of business organiza- 
tions, of educational opportunities, of rural 
advancement, and her citizens arising on a 
beautiful winter’s morning, will feel the in- 
spiration pictured in Mary Elendorf’s uplift 
ing “Song of Dominion,” 


“And oh, in the East, great curtains of glory 
Across the purple are rolled, 


Where the angels of sunrise have signalled 
their story 
In flashes of scarlet and gold. 


“Spirit is willing, within and without me, 
Loosed is the clutch of the clod, 

I feel I am master of all about me, 
The image and likeness of God. 


“T hear the calling of clarion voices, 
I feel the sweeping of wings, 
And the luminous heart in me, rising. re 
joices, 


And God-ward its melody flings.” 


DESIRED QUALITIES and? QUALIFICATIONS of A TEACHER FOR the MORAL 
and RELIGIOUS WELFARE of CHILDREN 


J. H. KILE, Newcastle 


If the horticulturist wishes to plant a tree 
he first looks for the best specimen of a tree, 
or the class of trees that is especially adapted 
for his locality. After he has selected the 
class he then looks for the best one of its 
class. After the selection of the tree has been 
made the next thing is the choosing of a spot 
of ground which will be suitable for his tree 


or number of trees, as the case may be. 

He chooses the place where the least evil in- 
fluence will be brought to bear on the growth 
or life of the tree. He would not place the 
tree among the rocks where the depth of 
soil would not be sufficient for it to take root 
a thrifty tree. Neither would 
he think of planting the young twig in the 


and become 


shade of the massive oak for this condition 
would cause the tree to become a dwarf and 
it would never reach its possibilities. 

We shall be able to see the full meaning of 
the tree in a clearer light in comparing it 
with the child, when we read what Pestalozzi 
said on education. “Sound education stands 
before me symbolized by a tree planted near 
fertilizing waters. A little seed, which con- 
tains the design of the tree, its form and its 
properties, is placed in the soil. The whole 
chain of organic 
parts, the plan of which existed in its seed 


tree is an uninterrupted 


Man is similar to the tree. 
child are hidden those 
which are to unfold during life. 


and root. 


In the 
faculties 
The indi- 
vidual and separate organs of his being form 
themselves gradually into union, and build uy 
humanity in the image of God. The educa- 
tion of man is a purely moral result. It is 
not the educator who puts new powers and 
faculties into man, and imparts to him breath 
and life. He only takes care that no outward 
influence shall disturb nature’s march of de- 
velopment. The moral, intellectual, and prac- 
tical powers of man must be nurtured within 
himself and not from artificial substitutes. 
Thus faith must be cultivated by our own act 
of believing, not by reasoning about faith; 
love, by our own act of loving, not by fine 
words about love; thought, by our own act 


new-born 


of thinking, not by merely appropriating the 
thoughts of other men; and knowledge, by 
our own investigation, not by endless talk 
about the results of art and science. 

Going on with our comparison, the farmer 
doesn’t like to plant corn in the presence of 
weeds, he doesn’t sow wheat mixed with cheat, 
nor, if he has a quiet docile herd of cattle, 
will he purchase one that is likely to teach 
them to jump and become roguish, nor if he 
has a young team of horses to break, wil! he 
employ a person that will abuse them, curse 
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them, Or in any way make them unfit for 
future use. 

[f these men are not versed along these 

st lines of work, they will seek the advice 
expert or one who knows. 
no mistake. 

[us we see the precaution taken by the 
ith the tree, and the farmer with his 
vheat, cattle, and horses. In every in 
they have svught ideal condition for 
ture welfare of material things. Neither 

y, time, nor energy is spared to produce 
est results along the lines of financial or 
commercial gain. 


They wish 


Men will shorten life, sacrifice character, 
and stoop to every form of deceit for the sake 
of revelling in the possession of earthly gain. 
The onward rush for earthly substance and for 
worldly gain makes the heart faint and the 
soul grow sick. 

When we quietly sit and reflect, reason, and 
think of the lengths to which man will go for 
the sake of worldly pleasure or material gain, 
knowing all the time that these are fleeting 
and but for the moment, knowing all the 

le that they pass away with life and even 
before, and very often, or (better said) almost 

rays hasten life to pass away, we are led 
to contemplate what has been done for the 
religious and moral training of our own chil- 
dren and that of our neighbors. What money 
has been expended, what effort has been put 
forth for the well being of the children in 
What has been done to bring 
about ideal conditions for the training of our 
own flesh and blood? 

We seek pleasure, and it is right that we 
should. We strive to obtain material wealth 
and that is all right. We wish to prepare our 
physical bodies to endure the mental and physi- 
eal strain they may be called upon to bear. 
All this is well and good within the bounds 
of In a sense, man is a source of 
wealth, man is the source of pleasure, man is 
the source of his own weakness, and man is 
the source of his own strength. Knowing this, 

the wise thing to prepare this human 


our homes? 


reason. 


r 


teirg intellectually, spiritually, and physi- 
so that he may accumulate this wealth in 


the proper manner and that he may be able 
to enjoy the wealth accumulated to the fullest 
extent possible. 

Then the prudent thing to do is to make 
ideal conditions, surrounded by which the 
child may come into the fullest realization of 
what life is and its responsibility resting upon 
him. ‘The most priceless products of the State 
are our own boys and girls, and how to raise 
a better crop of them should be the all absorb 
Here is a calling upon which 
we may well spend our idle moments, our 
hours, our days, weeks or months of unbe- 


ing question. 


coming recreation. The problem of the re- 
ligious and moral training of our boys and 
girls is by no means a small one. To my 
be a “Bachelor of Arts,” then a “Master of 
mind it is the problem of to-day, for to-mor- 
row they may be men and women. It is a 
problem and a duty, in comparison with which 
all other problems and duties should take 
sceond place. When we consider the subjects 
in question and their importance with refer 
ence to the world’s future welfare when com 
pared to material things, every thing else 
should be considered as secondary matter 
while the welfare of the boy and girl take 
first place in the minds of the builders of 
nations. 

The home of course came into existence be- 
fore the teacher or before the need of the 
teacher as we commonly think of 
If the parents had been 
ideal teachers the homes would have been 


school 
him at present. 
ideal homes and the question of the religious 
and moral training of the child would not be 
the enormous problem that it now is, but we 
have to deal with things as they are and not 
with longed for conditions. 

The parent has a large place in helping to 
make the teacher. The teachers of our land 
come from the homes of our land, and it 
primarily rests with the homes of the country 
what and who the teachers of our children 
shall be. The trustees do not always come 
around and ask the parents whom they want 
as a teacher for their school, but either di- 
rectly or indirectly the parents have a way 
of making known the kind of character that 
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will be desirable as a teacher of their boys and 
girls. Let the school board make a mistake 
and select teachet of questionable characters 
and you will see how soon the parents make 
it known that they want no more such 
teachers over their children. 

If I may I will relate an instance of my 
own experience in defense of my proposition. 

The first year that I was principal of a cer- 
tain school I had no voice in selecting the 
teachers. As it happened four of the teachers 
selected attended balls given by the young 
men of the town. They went against my will. 
the wishes of the superintendent and trustees 
It hurt the school very much. They felt that 
we could not help ourselves and they con 
tinued to go Of course they lost their in- 
fluence with the students, the parents and best 
people of the community and even with the 
young men who persuaded them io go. The 
children were harder to control and the evil 
influence of those teachers tells on the school 
to-day. 

One sweet little girl, in the second grade, 
found out from some source that we did not 
want the teachers to go to the dance. She 
told her people at home that she did not have 
to mind Professor. She says, “My teacher 
den’t mind him. and I don't have to either.” 
Such influence as has been shown is desperate 
over children and it is needless to add that 
those teachers were not employed to teach im 
that school the next year. 

An example of the parents having some- 
thing to say concerning the influence of 
teachers upon their children came from this 
same school about the same teachers and cir- 
cumstances. 

Men came to me personally and asked me 
if we were going to hire those dancing 
teachers again. They said if we did employ 
them that their children should not go to 
school, if thev had to be in their rooms. Now 
these men were not church members and did 
not profess to live right. but when it came to 
having evil influence brought to bear directly 
on the lives of their children. in the form of 


a reckless teacher, they seriously objected, and 


thev made those oljections known too. 


If such things come to us from men who 
are not even moral men, what should be ex. 
pected from those of us who profess i. |x 
following and worshipping the meek and 
lowly Christ. It is not high time that we 
should awaken to a sense of eur duty and do 
what we can (let it be small or great) to 
place the proper influence over the = elyid’s 
young life. 

For the first few years of the child’s life 
it is influenced by the home and its surround 
ings. How important it is that these be i 
The first few years may tell for better or fo 
worse. The impressions made here may be 
lasting. The child that is born of woman is 
due a good happy home and the privileges of 
spending his youthful days in pleasure and 
enjoyment that will tell fer a higher life 
Anything else for the child is suicidal and 
criminal. 

Krom the home and its surroundings, what 
ever they may be, the child first comes in con- 
Here it 


is that we are to deal with the child in its 


tact with the school and its teacher. 


personal contact with the teacher and the 
teacher's influence upon its life in a personal 
and general way. 

The child leaves home, say at eight or at 
half past eight in the morning and sees no 
more of home until half past four or five in 
the evening. Now where, with whom, and 
under what conditions he spends those seven 
to eight hours, five days out of the week. 
from five to ten months out of the year, from 
five, six or seven years of age to fourteen, 
eighteen, or twenty-five, it matters much. It 
is a question (or at least should be) of great 
concern, first to the parents, the community, 
his own county, State, nation and finally tiv 
world at learge. 

First we demand of a teacher that he shall 
have normal training. 
rigid in our demands and ask that he shall 
Arts.” and finally we insist that he shall have 
the appelation of “Dr. of Philesophy”™ at 


tached to his name. Such demands are not to 


he despised, but are to be eagerly sought afte: 
Yet are we not in danger of forgetting so" 
thing. that one thing (Character). which 














We soon become more 











more to be desired than all the titles 
may be either placed before or after 
mes’ While the other things are im- 
and in some degree we must be in 
on of character is 


them, vet more 


sand more to be yearned after than all 


else. 


sy the side of this one quality, 
er desired attainments, as necessary as 
iy be, sink into insignificance. 

child is more or less a companion of 
eacher, or the teacher is more or less a 
inion to the child for five hours a day 
And 


ring this period the formation of the future 


or woman is being largely determined. 


even to fifteen vears or even more 


We change but little, as a rule, after twenty. 
Qur habits of life are formed, character in a 
great measure shaped and cur ideals of life 
ecome tangible. Then oh! how important 1: 
ie that this part of life be under the direc- 
Tine 


pose and end of education is character. 


of a conscientious man or woman. 


Some one has said that “If free and war 
people are to be tamed properly, they 


be caught while young.” If the in 


fluence upon this class of people must be 
cht to bear while they are young in order 
ake of them good citizens, this is the 
as saving that the influence of whatever 
surrounding them while young is lasting 
can not, as a rule, be counteracted when 
id boy has become a wild man, or when 
vild or gentle boy has become a gentle on 
e citizen. “As the twig is bent so the 
ire is inclined” is an old saying, vet it is a 

erb of eternal truth. It is a simple state- 

t of the Wiseman’s Proverb in other werds. 
Habit is a thread of 


It soon becomes as an tron band 


cable and we weave a 
h day. 
ng us hand and foot, and then it is that 

realize the importance of having formed 

The for 

or woe, then, oh! the necessity of form 

ie habits that tell for life and all that 
ns to better things. Don't 

Den't plant anything 


Q habits. habits we form are 


start any 


vou eant 


stop. 
ou will have to pull up 


w precious the moments are to us, and 


ive been spent, if we spewd them thread- 
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—— 


ing the needles and placing the shuttles in 


early life that will weave habits of industry 


and right living. Hours spent in this way 
will be hours set with diamonds and will 


bring their reward with double conipe und in 


terest. No returns will be so rich as the re 
turns for time well spent, and no reward more 
highly appreciated. 


look to the child 


see that he is headed right, see that the hand 


Dear teacher! then, and 
on the guide-post points straight forward and 
turns neither to the right hand nor to the 
You are, as it 
the 
lever that guides the rudder that turns his 
little craft fro, 


stormy calm 


left, see that his way is clear. 
were, his pilot, and vour hand is on 
there, to and into 
the 
where he may choose the best course and get 
into that 


here and 


seas or into great ocean, 
whose destination 1s 


life full of 
As their pilot vou hold in 


ocean current 


a well rounded character and a 
promise, your 
hands the destiny of the children in your class 
room, you are the engineer, your hand is on 
the throttle. they are on the cars pulled by 
vour train. Your train is on the trestle and 
it is within your power to land them within 
that Union Depot whose name is Excelsior. 
They are standing at the threshold of life and 
You 


vourself are the signboard, and what shall be 


vou are to act as their guiding star. 
the reading on that board is for you to say. 
You are master of the situation, you are the 
Rule it well! 


Human souls are your subjects. 


potentate ruling in that realm. 


Rule it well! 


They are the articles of your merchandise. 
Place them in the market from whence you 
will receive the greatest reward. 

We are not teaching for the moment. for 


the day. nor for a period of life. but for 
eternity. We 


a purpose) modelling the clay into destruct 


are not like children (without 


ible tovs to please the eve or to pass away 
the time: but we ought to be as mature men 
and women with something real in view. Life 


is not simply a play time, neither are che chil 
lren tovs with which to piay, with 1 
but life is real. life is ear 

the opportunities that come to us fer doing 


in sight. 


good enter our tent door but nee If not 
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caught and cherished then, as the butterfly 
they flit away never again to return. They 
ieave us (not enriched by their coming. unless 
we have made new resolves to make better use 
of our future) to suffer remorse or conscious- 
ness, well knowing that to-day’s chances for 
doing good are no more, and that we are 
another day’s journey towards the evening 
sun with nothing but lost opportunities. 

The teacher is training for society. He is 
training for citizenship of the district, town- 
ship, county, State, nation and the world. 
More than 
citizenship in a land beyond. His work is not 


all he is training for an eternal 


forthe moment but eternal. He deals not alone 
with mortality, but is concerned with immor- 
tality as well. 


and spiritual, 


His subjects are both physical 
It is very important that he 
looks well to the care of the physical being 
for it is the present temple of the soul or 
spiritual being. But the phvsical man shall 
soon die and waste away as the grass, and be 
no more. Now if it is important that this 
physical being (which passes away and is no 
more) be for 
much more important is it that the mind or 


well cared and trained, how 
spiritual being be tenderly cared for and care- 
fully trained. The physical man is trained for 
this life alone, or but for a few short years, 
on the other hand the spiritual man is to be 
trained, not for a few short days or years at 
most, but for all time, a never ending eternity. 

If this thought could be realized by teachers 
to its fullest extent, or as it should be, more 
careful preparation on the part of the teacher 
would be sought and earnestly hoped for and 
the future of the child would be more sincere- 
ly prayed for. 

It is an awful thing to teach, it is an awful 
thing to live, and by the act of living we are 
teaching. By our every act, word, or deed we 
are teaching not just for the now, but for all 
future time. It is not for the passing mo- 
ments, passing days or years, but for the pass- 


ing ages. 


If we could but think of the torture we give. 
To creatures who cannot complain ; 
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We certainly would strive good eownse! tw 
give, 
And not to have lived in vain. 


If the State is fundamentally the maker of 
the school, and we know that the people liy. 
ing in the State are the makers of the State, 
how all important it is then that the makers 
of the States are trained with some definite 
purpose in mind, or in other words, that their 
training be of the highest class. 

If we pose before the school or child as its 
teacher, as the one to whom it is to look for 
guidance in intellectual, physical, moral and 
spiritual ideals, we shall have to be divested 
of all appearance as a slave to any sinful habit 
that has any tendency whatever to detract from 
our moral or religious influence, or to weaken 
or degrade in any manner our physical and 
mental strength. 

We are all in a greater or less degree imi- 
tators, and most especially is this true of the 
child. How necessary then that our daily 
walk, our every conversation and our many 
habits come not in conflict with the Divine 
Law, and that we shall walk circumspectly as 
did the Man of Galilee. 

One quality that a teacher must have if he 
expects to work successfully with children, 1s 
love. No teacher is fit for the school-room, 
unless he has a genuine love for children and 
young people. <A long-faced, life-saddened 
teacher is a sad sight in the school-room. It 
is cruel to the child to force it to stay in 
the school-room, presided over by a teacher 
that is dead to all that is beautiful around 
him. The teacher of your child should abound 
in good health, and be overflowing with hope. 
sunshine and good cheer. This love must flow 
out towards the children in the form of 1 
great sympathetic heart. The teacher has 
done much for the child when he has caused 
the child to see him, not as his master or boss 
to make him do as he bids, but as his friendly 
companion or leader. Get in touch with the 
child by sympathizing with it in taking an 
the things that are a delight to the 
Pat the 


* 
on the head and you will wim his 


interest in 
child. 


bov’s dog 


3e able to love what it loves. 








to 





Play with the girl’s kitten 
ie will take up with you at once. Show 
love in some visible form and your efforts 

will not be in vain. 


nd respect. 


A teacher should be of scholarly habits. He 
mu-t not have reached a place where he is con- 
to remain on a standstill. Present attain- 
ts should not suffice. They will not do. 
lle must be growing. The student should not 
be made to drink from an_ intermittent 
spring. An ever-flowing fountain should be 
their portion. Out of all great teachers should 
flow rivers of living water. Our lives must be 
n our work. We must feel its importance and 
believe that we are called especially to the 
work of teaching, and inspire our pupils with 
, desire to know. 

\ teacher should be sincere in all he does. 
If he has not that quality of sincerity within 
him he will not be able to strongly impress 
pon others the grave importance of his work. 
It is well to be a fluent speaker and to be able 
to say something on all topics of the day, but 
such will count for little if it comes not from 
a sincere heart. The sincere teacher 1s a lover 
of his work and finds time to give a kind 
word to the bashful pupil or to help the back- 
ward boy or girl in his or her lesson. They 
don’t have time to sit and long for the day 
to pass away; but are so intensely interested 
in their work that the hour has passed before 
they are aware of it. 

The sincere teacher always finds friends 
among her pupils. They gather around her 
at evening to give her goodby and to give her 
a little token of their love. Such a teacher 
will be a bright spot in the life of many a 
poor, half cared for child. Such a teacher is 
an oasis in a barren desert to the child whose 
home is not pleasant. 


Sincere teachers are found at 

schools and teacher's institutes, in order that 
ey may better fit themselves to deal with 
e exceptional child and make its life more 
ke the normal life. 

The teaching profession has no place for 
Ambition must be a vital part 
* the teacher who will succeed in his chosen 
If he has no desire to stand to- 


mossback. 


rofession. 


summer 
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wards the top of the ladder it would be well 
that he give his place to one more worthy 
and that he find other employment. 
Self-control is a quality that should be in 
the makeup of the teacher that is to make a 
success with children. If we know and can 
contrel ourselves we are more likely to be 
able to control others. To be able to control 
the tongue, the most unruly member, we bid 
fair to be able to control the body. How many 
a time at an unguarded moment we may 
wound the heart of some one and give them 
unnecessary pain. An angry 
spoken is often hard and sometimes impossible 


word once 
to recall. Guard well the words that fall 
from your lips and you will save yourself 
many a restless night. 

The teacher brings to pass many of the 
things that happen in the school-room. Thus 
if he is discreet and wise he will be able to 
conduct the room to his way of thinking. The 
teacher should know what effect comes from 
a certain cause, or what cause will give the de- 
sired effect. Different causes produce different 
effects in different children. Thus the teacher 
needs to be endowed with the ability to pene- 
trate into the character of the mind of the 
child and to determine his likes and dislikes, 
and the tendency of his life or life-work. 
Here again we find that to come in close con- 
tact with the child and to gain the most com- 
plete control over it, we must show that we are 
in deep sympathy with it and have a fellow 
feeling with it. 

Hlow necessary it is that teachers and 
preachers, (and we are all teachers and preach- 
ers, if not by professsion or calling, by our 
daily lives) shall be able to speak out of a ripe 
If we listen to 
the voice of one whom we know to have lived 


experience and a clean life. 


a live above reproach, his words burn their 
way into our lives, and they have a weight 
with us because of that fact that they other- 
wise would not have. They sink deep into 
the young mind and bear fruit many fold. 

A life like this having been lived and being 
lived by the teacher. is an influence for good 
upon the school and in the community. such 


that its value can not be measured in silver 
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and gold nor has the English language words 


that can adequately express it. It is an oasis 
ina sandy desert and a fountain of pure water 
Its influence 


springing up in the wilderness. 


is so far ren ning that it encircles the globe 
and forges a chain never broken 


Good character is the supreme quality of 
a teacher. It 
the list. If 
for future life, the highest and noblest 
The 


and always should be 


should be placed at the head of 


our teachers are to guide and to 


train 


characters are none too good as models. 


teacher frequently is, 


the pupils ideal. How necessary, then, that 


this ideal be a worthy one. Some one has 


said that this motto should be placed over 
“Let no enter 


life is 


every school house door. one 


here as teacher whose daily not a fit 
model, after which the pupils may do well to 
pattern.” 

Let the child come in contact with a teach- 
er while it is growing into young manhood or 
womanhood and let it become attached to thi 
teacher because of his or her apparent good 
They will put all confidence in their 
friend. 


qualities. 


teacher and trust him as their true 
Lat the fem he) appear he fe re the young boy 
as a noble young man and one that is his ideal. 
The youth will endeavor to bring his young 
life to be a after his He has 
found nothing bad life of the teacher 


Ile 


model teacher. 
in the 
and has learned to trust him completely. 
has planned to be a man like his teacher. 
but 


All is lovely and well now, let the scene 


change, this teacher has only shown (by the 
has 


The 


has left this place and sees no more 


keenest of deception) the out man and 
kept in the background the real man. 
teacher 
of the boy for a few vears Let the boy meet 


up with this teacher when he has become more 


mature. Let him find out the real character 
of the man and learn that he was mistaken, 
and come to realize that he had trusted a man 


that was immoral, unmannerly, untruthful and 


devoid of all the graces in which the boy 
thought he abounded. Imagine yourself in 
the bov’s condition, his ideal is no more, his 
fond hopes have vanished with the wind. his 
hopes tn mankind have been blasted as the 
witherine {] ‘ md What shall he do ? His 
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faith in man wavers,. it totters. it 


falls. He 
Loo, Hy 


waters of dist 


and a 
the 
Like a mariner without a compass, his pe 


Such a 


Is at sea, stormy sea, 


is adrift on uncertain 


uncertain. condition is as near «i 


struction as one need care to get. It some 
times takes years to regain confidence in : 
It is a sad condition in which to fall. and woe 


be unto that teacher by which one has fg 


len. Better for him would it have been that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck ay 


he had been drowned in the midst of the sea 

I know of a commuunity in which a teacher 
taught for a few years, that professed to be an 
infidel, and the evil influence that he had over 
those people has not been obliterated and per 
haps never will. 

It is an awful thing to live, our every word, 
our every deed, our every act, our every step 
is taken account of by those around us and 
they count for us or against us. Somehow, 
sometime, somewhere, we shall meet the evil 
impressions that we have made upon the lives 


of others in the form of an evil man or an 
evil woman. And when that soul has made 
known the fact to us that he is in debt to us 
for his evil life. we shall be filled with r 
morse and then it will be that we shall call 
for the rocks and the hills to fall upon us 
and to hide us from the face of the just God. 


shall 


meet the good impressions we have made upon 


Somehow, sometimes, somewhere. we 
the lives of others in the form of a good man 
And when that 
fact that 
us for the better life, we shall rejoice in the 


or a woman. soul has made 


known the he or she is in debt to 
theught that we have not lived in vain. 
Things that are questionable must not be 
tampered with by preachers and teachers. W* 
shall have to sacrifice for the good of others 
If the farmer knows that he will injure |i: 
farm for the future by sowing a certain crop 
upon it, he will be loth to do so even though 
it vield many fold in return for his present 


labor. Future results are the ones long « 
sired. Prese nt results are cood and are to be 


eagerly sought after, but the present result 


are not the final thoughts of one who wishe- 


to bring things to pass. 











| man that said “I am not here to teach 
ter but Chemistry” is to be shunned as 


He is poison to ile association of 
} 


It a great thing to have a teacher that 
ister of the subject he wishes to teach. 

< , teacher of course is desired and sought 
It is good for him to be able to teach 

stry and Physies: Arithmetic and Ge- 
ry: Latin and Greek; but if while teach- 

y these subjects (though this work was well 

he has sown the seeds of an influence 

tly or otherwise) that will tell for evil 
the pupils in his class-room or in the 
have been dearly 
If he plants within the 
boy or that 
rst forth when least expected, his service has 


|. his services pur- 
ed at any price. 
girl some immoral strain may 
heen dear to that community, and his place 
hal far better been filled by a teacher Jess 
but with a 


ibove reproach. The services of the latter w.il 


in artist in his line, character 


worth infinitely more to any people than 


that of the former. Of course we want the 
very best teachers that can be secured along 


their chosen lines, and we should be very care- 
ful to procure such if possible. But whatever 
do, never sacrifice character for mere men- 

tal attainments. 
lhe mind of the child is growing and it is 
unwise to permit anything to be planted there 
that will finally have to be uprooted or else 
he its ruin. The great Horace Mann said, 
“Where anything is growing. one former is 


worth a thousantl reformers.” 
lhe child may have passed through the pub- 
schools under the influence of true teachers. 
lle may have the proper traming in the High 
School and emerge from its walls with no evil 
‘inations, but with an honest heart and pur- 
e to ever live a clean life. He may even 
have passed out from the college halls a 
in man, still the red signal light of danger 
His mind yet may 
me poisoned, his life blighted, and he may 


iy not have been passed. 


» made to grope his way in the dark from 
ing come in contact with infidelism in the 
1 of his University professors. 


it is a sad day when the young mind that 
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is not firmly grounded in Bible Truth comes 
in contact with a University professor, o1 
some socalled “Doctor of Divinity” that poses 
as a “Higher Critic.” He has always thought 
of his mother’s Bible as the Bible of truth and 
promise, divinely bestowed upon.man, and the 
God of this Bible to be the Al?-merciful, the 
All-wise God of the Universe, to whom (and 
to no other) we may all come for help and 
strength in time of need: to whom we 


Grod. 


may 


come for comfort and peace. who has 


been the Counsellor and Guide, the constant 
source of support in troubulous times. and in 


ever-present companion to the gray-haired 
father. If these fond hopes shall have been 
destroved by the direful influence of some 


higher critic, a once bright prospect may be 
turned into despair, a life of promise into for 
lorn hope. 

Our mission in life ts to do all the good we 
ean and to refrain from doing anything that 
will put a blight on anyone. If we realize 
our duty to God and the importance of time. 
we dare not spend it trying to prove to dying 
men and women that Moses did not write the 
that the Book of 


rime is too precious. 


Pentateuch or Job is an 
allegory. 

There is only one kind of education that is 
worthy of the name, and that is “Christian 
Kdu 
cation only by learning at the feet of Chris 


Education.” And we receive Christian 


tian men and women. 

The teacher must be a friend to the pupil 
and in some way the student must realize this 
fact, then you are on the read to success. In 
the student’s estimation vou ought to be a 
great man or a great woman; you ought to be 
in his mind’s eye a clean man or a clean 
woman; you ought to be a pure man or a pure 
woman; you ought to be a man or woman of 
scholarly habits; but above all in the child’s 
dream of an ideal for you, you must be a sin 
cere man or a sincere woman. 

You cannot be one thing in the schoolroom 
and another thing some place else. and then 
hope to hold the proper respect of the pupil 
If you ask the boy to refrain from the use of 
tobacco and then permit him to catch you, 


around the corner. behind the livery stable or 
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in some dark recess, puffing a vile cigarette, 
your lecture to him on the tobacco question has 
passed into thin air and your general influence 
has been weakened, and like Sampson when 
the Philistines 


of your strength. 


were upon him, you are shorn 


In a sense we are builders of character, not 
building for a day, but for eternity. A human 
soul is in question, and we are the pilot grasp- 
ing the helm, steering our bark with its 
precious burden, either in to troubled waters 
where the end is death, or pointing it to that 
Sun Bright Clime where all is Peace. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox said, “Only the sincere and 
earnest soul should dare teach anything.” 

There are some things that we must forego 
We must 
be willing to sacrifice some of the so-called 


and from which we must refrain. 


pleasures of life in order that our infl ence 
may be for the best. Our daily walk :vust 
take an unquestionable path. We must be 
aggressive, progressive, not retrogressive. Our 
lives must be active and not passive. 

Then in the language of the poet, 


“So live that when thy summons comes t: 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 


x 


Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


CERTAIN MEANS BY WHICH HIGH SCHOOL LATIN MAY BE MADE MORE 
‘VITALLY INTERESTINC 


SALLY S. LOVELACE 


In this age when commercial and industrial 
training appeal so strongly to the popular 
mind and the classics seem somewhat endan- 
gered thereby, it behooves us as devotees of the 
old culture to champion the cause and fight to 
the bitter end to prove to a doubting people 
that Latin is not only eminently worth which, 
but necessary for a well grounded all around 
education—an education that fits one not only 
for the practical things of life, but in addition 
gives him a broader outlook upon life and a 
keener insight into human nature, and pre- 
pares him for the deeper enjoyment of the 
aesthetic side of his being. There is no more 
effective way to meet the criticism of recent 
years, and to make the worth of Latin ap- 
parent, than to make it so concrete, so full of 
human spirit and interest as to compel recog 
nition. 

As teachers of the classics our alms are one. 
But how are we to arouse in the pupil an 
interest sufficient for successful instruction ? 
First of all I shall say by being interested our- 
selves. If we who profess to be its upholders 


teach Latin in a dull uninspiring way, with no 
quickening enthusiasm, no love for the past, 
there can be scant hope that the pupil will re- 
spond with any degree of interest. The Latin 
teacher must be an enthusiast with energy com- 
mensurate with the difficulties to be = sur- 
mounted. He must not only have an estab- 
lished faith in the educational value of his 
chosen work, but must live up to his convic- 
tions, thereby inspiring in the pupil like faith 
in its worth. If the teacher makes Latin a 
thoroughly alive wide-awake subject, the pupil 
soon forgets that he is studying a dead lan- 
guage. As he becomes better acquainted with 
the great minds of the past, the master builders 
of his own language, he realizes that Roman 
civilization is the source of all modern cul- 
ture and that it still has a wonderful influence 
in promoting mental growth and making re- 
fined citizens. 


On the part of the teacher the most essen- 


tial qualification is a thorough knowledge of 
the subject even to the minutest details in con- 
jugation, declension, irregular forms, etc 











“Knowledge is power.” It inspires in the 

pup!! confidence and respect without which 
an be no success. 

I, this connection I shall say that no teach- 


afford to neglect self-improvement. 
is no neutral ground in this age of ad- 


ment and Teaching in the 


id rut from year to year, tends to make 


progress. 


eacher narrow and the inevitable result 
it more and more Latin is being em- 
idea 

el that Latin must be tanght in a dry per- 
functory way. In such cases teacher and 
ipils the funeral 
procession of a truly dead language. Since 


| every year. It is such a mistaken 


alike seem mourners in 
is true, let us add to our equipment and 


seek to increase the effectiveness of our teach- 


neo 


a stimulus toward this end, classical 
clubs are of great value. Through them the 
teacher is enabled to keep in touch with the 
progress of investigation in his own field of 
himself of 
ethods tested by those of experience and suc- 


As a 


ibor, and to avail ideas and 


ess. Furthermore it is an inspiration to 
e in contact with congenial fellow-workers. 
Along the line of self-improvement, may be 


tioned Educational journals, extensive 
iding in Roman history, the study of 


Roman literature, architecture, social life, etc., 
even a few lines a day from some favorite 
All of these tend to broaden 
e teacher’s horizon beyond the narrow limits 
of the class-room. Whatever bestirs the 
teacher to greater activity will in turn result 
in better work on the part of the pupil. 
Nothing could add more of vivacity and in- 
terest to the teaching of Latin than a visit 
to Rome, for thus seated among the ruins of 
the Forum, Gibbon gathered inspiration for 
i work that required twenty years of his life— 
lhe Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


Latin author. 


Vhile the teacher is an important factor, he 
No 
efficient he may be, how enthusiastic and 


accomplish results alone. matter 
iful, how up-to-date his methods, his work 
n vain unless the pupil is diligent and 
reciative, and above all else sufficiently 
g:ounded in the fundamental principles of 
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English to pursue with success the study of 
Latin. This is no small matter for numbers 
of pupils come into our high schools yearly 
insufficiently trained in elementary English 
grammar. The result is that they soon lose 
interest and drop out, or else struggle on to 
the end and fail. Such cases are truly pathet «, 
for the Latin teacher already overburdened 
for 


has no time to stop and teach English. 


with a course too strenuous four years, 
On 
the other hand, to the pupil who has system 
atic training in the grammar grades, it is ever 
a source of interest to compare the two lan 
guages, and the bright mind is on the alert 
to see wherein they are alike, and where they 
differ. Right here it would simplify matters 
greatly if we could have like terminology in 
the grammars of all languages used in the 
schools. 

In this connection I should like to urge upon 
the attention of all teachers interested in Eng 
lish and language work, the danger of appa 
ent tendencies in modern English text books 
The old idea in presenting English grammat 
was to emphasize the formal side of the lan 
guage, giving much attention to declensions. 
pronouns, conjugations, parsing and analysis. 
Ihe aim of the modern text book is, of course, 
to produce the best style of expression in writ 
ten and oral language. Grammars which have 
built 


not only largely ignored, but have actually be- 


been with the latter aim in mind have 
fogged much of the formal side of the lan- 
guage. 

It seems rather absurd that we have enter 
ing our high schools students who can read 
pretty well and 


good degree of clearness and yet cannot dis- 


express themselves with a 


tinguish between a and a verb in an 


ordinary sentence. 


noun 


Like most movements in education this ten- 
dency in English grammar has simply run 
from one extreme to the other. It has rushed 
from dull, deductive teaching to induction run 
My that the 
throughout all English grammars shall be the 


wild. plea is primary aim 


modern aim, namely the acquisition of good 


written and oral expression, but that in the 
accomplishment of this and as a 


substantial 
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aid to it, there shall be given, at proper times 
in the course standardized forms which the 
pupil must acquire and must make a part of 
his English training. I would especially insist 
that the full fledged subjunctive mode be 
emphasized in English grammar, rather than 
have it sandwiched in as a mere phase of the 
indicative mode. 

I firmly believe that most of the trouble ex- 
perienced by first year Latin is traceable to 
defective form teaching in grammar grade 
English under the high school. I know full 
well that real appreciation of English will 
come only after some study of the Latin but 
even a most elementary start in the latter lan- 


ounge must presuppose some knowledge of 


pe hehe 
fundamental English grammar. For the sake 
then of the Latin and also for the reason that 
it will strengthen and help to develop the Eng 
lish, I plead for a modicum of formal ana- 
lytical work in’ the English grammar as 
taught in the grades. 

In beginning the formal study of Latin the 
pupil should know somethimg about the peo- 
ple whose language he is to study. Few pupils 
enter the high school who do not know the 
story of the mythical founding of Rome, and 
the wanderings of Aeneas. A few questions 
along this line will awaken interest and make 
him feel that after all he knows something 
about what he expected to find a new and 
He will be glad to tell what 
he knows about it, after which the teacher 


strange subject. 


can take up the story and give briefly an 
outline of the three periods of Roman history 
emphasizing the chief events and heroes of 
each, particularly those whose names they find 
frequently in the text. He will be interested 
to know that soon he will be able to read 
about these people in their own language—the 
very commentaries of Caesar himself, written 
Why is it 


that Greek and Roman civilization has come 


almost two thousand vears ago. 


down to us through so many centuries when 
the contemporary civilization of Assyria and 
Phoenecia has long since passed away? Is it 
not worth while to know something about a 


people who have left such an impress upon the 


world? I deem it a privilege to introduce the 


young minds of to-day to the great sp rits 
of antiquity, and acquaint them with the 1:4 
ners and customs of a race so prominent i: 
the history of the world. 

It is hard to establish an interest in Lati; 
for the old Roman is dead and his langiuag 
no longer in use. Then the subject-matter 
taught in our schools is in most cases far rv 
moved from the everyday interests of the 
average boy and girl. It all seems so remote 
that the student fails to see anything in com 
mon between him and the ancients. The in 
presssion that he has gotten of the Roman of 
the past is that he was a stern soldier lik: 
Caesar or Pompey, or a dignified white-haired 
senator, wearing a cumbersome toga. Ile 
never thinks of him as having been a_ boy 
with the same difficulties, the same pleasures. 
and the same ambitions that he has to-day 
Johnson’s Private Life of the Romans throws 
new light upon the past. In the chapter on 
Childhood and Education, the pupil learn: 
that the Roman boy went to school before day 
and by the light of a smoky candle, pored 
over the same Virgil that gives him trouble. 
He even received a flogging at the hands of thie 
cruel master, an experience which very likely 
he has suffered at some time during his life. 
He also learns much about the Roman home, 
its furnishings, light. and heat, and is sur- 
prised to know that they had a method of 
heating by steam even at that early date. The 
chapters on Dress, Travel, Marriage, Amuse- 
ments, Religion, ete., are all teeming with in 
terest, and enable the pupil to come closer to 
ancient life in knowledge and sympathy than 
In the end he realizes that al! 
humanity is akin, and that there is nothing 


ever before. 


new under the sun. Such a book is of unest:! 
mable value to the teacher of classics. 


After learning something about the Romans 
and why it is worth while to study thei 
language, the student enters upon his work 
with greater zest, and a feeling that after a!! 
Latin is something tangible and useful. I fe 
safe in saying that the first year’s work '> 
more important in fixing the degree of intere=' 
of the student than any other. For that rea 
son we should not make the mistake of trying 











er too much ground. This fact alone 

more pupils to become discouraged and 

nterest than perhaps eny other. Each 

should be met squarely and mastered 

vhiy before attempting anything new. 

let us not therefore sacrifice thoroughness to 

ty in progress. Since the college en- 

requirements demand that a certain 

nt of work be done each year, it seems 

the teacher has little choice in the mat- 

However, if the pupil gets a thorough 

foundation, he can make up the time some- 

where else in his course with greater ease, and 

results derived from start 
ire not to be overestimated. 


the good such a 
Since pupils have a desire to use Latin con- 
versationally, I have found it helpful as a 
means of varying the monotony of drill work 
rhis method of teaching is not without pre- 
edent and within the proper limits certainly 
ts value. The ancient schoo! master Quin 
tilian recommends it, and the Romans used it 
teaching Greek. It makes Latin live again 

n the minds of the pupils, and they enjoy it 
Short simple questions asked and answered in 
Latin serve the double purpose of teaching pro- 
and inflection. The 
the question such as to apply the rules 


jation teacher can 


f syntax and strengthen the student’s vocab- 
v. Of course, written work’ is of equal 
portance. 
the importance of exactness in details can 
he too much emphasized in first year work. 
(here is such a gap between the short sen- 
es of the Beginner’s Book and the long 
ferent passages of Caesar, that the pupil 

+ to have considerable practice in reading 
nuous Latin before attempting the latter. 
Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles supplies the need. 
I a most excellent little book dealing with 
cal material and expressed largely in the 
lage of Caesar. It describes the twelve 

rs of Hercules, the wanderings of Ulysses 
best of all 
the 


time presents the stories with an element 


Persens, the Argonauts, etc.. and 


uthor uses ancient material and at 


niterest and charm that is ever pleasing to 


uipil. Gayley’s Classic Myths used along 


this as a reference book is valuable in 





“Writing maketh an exact man,” 
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strengthening interest and acquainting the 


pupil with Greek and Roman Mythology. 
After reading Fabulae 


ought to be able to begin Caesar with a feel 


Faciles. 


the pupil 
ing of confidence. However, before beginning 


the translation he should know something of 
the life of Caesar, the organization of his 
army, his military engines, and the tribes of 
Gaul. This gives the story of the Galle War 
its proper setting and fits the pupil for a more 
intelligent translation. If there is a pupil in 
the class who can draw, let him illustrate the 
And a map on the board 
My class 


became very enthusiastic over the battle with 
the Nervii after one of the pupils had drawn 


Roman weapon, ete. 
is useful in describing the battles. 


a map showing the position of the camps and 
legions. This was observed with interest dur 
ing the description of the battle. I have 
found it interesting and helpful in my own 
teaching to require some member of the class 
to tell the story of the day's lesson in his own 
words. This is done immediately upon com 
ing to class before the translation is begun, 


and since it is graded it encourages the pupil 


to seek to understand the meaning of the 
translation. So often pupils prepare the les 
son in such a way that it means absolutely 


nothing to them. Their translation is a collec- 
tion of renderings taken from the vocabulary 
with no regard for their meaning when used 
together. This bad habit of trving to make 


a word mean something apart from the co 


text in which it is found. should be disecurage I 
and the pupil trained to grasp the thought coi 
tained in a group of related words and to ex 
press that thought in the very best English 
Sight translation has its value here 
the 

process of 


possible. 
since it Is 
The 


kind is a splendid instrument for developing 


under supervision of tie 


teacher. translation of any 


clear thinking and accurate expression. 


Here the teacher has an excelllent oppor 


tunity to make the study of word formation 
vital. and to give the pupil a broader tit 
into his own language. Practice of this kind 


can begin with the very first lesson in Lati 
and each day new words be explained. The 


interested in 


pupil SOOT) hecomes very much 
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work of this kind and py the time he begins 
Caesar, can determine the English derivities 
with ease. I sometimes put up a list of Latin 
words on the board, and require the class to 
write in five minutes, as many English words 
as they can think of derived from them. Such 
words as perfect, refer, benefit, etc., take on a 


new significance, one that could never be 
rightly appreciated without the study of Latin. 
The value of this exact knowledge of words 
and their structure has much to do with the 
superiority of scholarship which is claimed for 
pupils who have mastered Latin. It enables 
them to discriminate in the choice of English 
words, and to cultivate the power of true in- 
terpretation. 

To my mind there is no phase of Latin 
study of more importance than composition 
work, despite the fact that there is tendency 
to-day to regard it of minor value. This may 
be due to its inherent difficulty, the lack of 
appreciation of its value, or its unpopularity 
I know not, but I do feel that 


its worth is commensurate with its difficulty. 


with students. 


It brings the pupil face to face with the appli- 
eation of all grammatical rules and familiar- 
izes him with details in inflection necessary for 
good translation. Can we not, therefore, in view 
of its importance devise means for making it 
attractive to the pupil? Just because we are 
preparing for (‘aesar, is it necessary to bur- 
den him with sentences containing only mili- 
tary terms and references to the Gallic War? 
When we bring the written work in line with 
the pupils’ interests, it will no longer be re- 
garded as,dull and uninteresting. In other 
words, the sentences should contain facts fa- 
miliar in everyday experience. A large num- 
‘ber of supplementary sentences are necessary 
in first and second year Latin particularly. 
These the teacher can prepare, according to 


the needs of his class, using such material as 
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the pupil is likely to use in his daily conver. 
sation. I remember on one occasion, a circus 
was in town and I gave the following sep. 
tence, “I came to town to-day to see the cir- 
The pupils were very much surprised 
to know that circus was a Latin word mean. 
ing ring. Of course, they wanted to know 
something about the Roman circus, so the sen. 
tence served the double purpose of awakening 
interest and at the same time bringing him in 
touch with the past. All such sentences should 
be planned with this end in view. 

Anything that promotes a knowledge of 


cus.” 


ancient life and literature and awakens a con- 
sciousness of its value is of great service to 
With this end 


in view the dramatic presentation of classical] 


the cause of classical learning. 


material by pupils in the upper grades, has 
heen attempted and carried out with success 
Activity of this kind 
interest, 


in many high schools. 
cannot help but awaken and par 
ticularly is it valuable as a means of bring 
ing the public in touch with antiquity. How 
ever, the time required for such preparation 
is too great to warrant its being used to any 
very great extent. Why could not the moving 
picture be substituted for the actual presenta 
tion of scenes from Roman life? Why could 
there not be a traveling collection of moving 
pictures similar to the traveling libraries that 
our schools enjoy to-day? I can think of 
nothing that would add more of life and in 
terest to the teaching of Latin. 

3y these means, “students of the more per- 
fect idioms of Rome are introduced to a new 
world of light and science, to the society of 
the free and polished nations of antiquity; to 
a familiar converse with those immortal men 
who spoke the sublime language of eloquence 
and reason. Such an inter-course must tend 
to refine the taste and to elevate the genius 
of the moderns.”—(Gibbon). 


RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


The Richmond, 


very flourishing Mother’s Club corresponding 


Fairmount School, has a 


with the Leagues of rural Virginia. At the 


close of each half session this elub and the 








teachers of the school give the children an 
Many of the parents and for- 
mer pupils attend and there is always a pretty 
: cantata by the children of the primary grades. 
a The above picture shows the characters par- 
z ticipating in Gluck Auf, or The Four Leaf 
Clover, a beautiful and elaborate cantata given 
about February the first of this year. In 
view of the fact that so many schools are 


entertainment. 





interested in plays and entertainments, we 
publish this picture to show what is being 
done in a city school. 


THE TREACHER AS A COMMUNITY LEADER 


We have had a great deal to say in this 
epartment about the teacher as a leader in 
This idea is growing all over 
There are few school principals in- 
el who are not making some effort to make 
eir schools rallying points for all the people 
' the community; and we must not forget 
it some of the very best work along this 
ne is being done by our lady teachers out 
The following 


tances covering some of our recent trips 


the community. 
rginia. 


the small country schools. 


e given to show how this idea of interesting 
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the grown-ups in the school is 
Read them over carefully and see if in your 


work you are striving along the same lines. 


. rrecse Md 
progressing. 


Berlin School.—Mrs. J. W. Reams is princi 
pal of this old-fashioned two-room school. 


situated seven miles from the railroad in a 
small village. When she took charge last 


October there was very little interest on the 
part of the patrons; but she at once organized 
an Improvement League and now there is the 
greatest interest. The league has more than 
a hundred members and the regular meetings 
are attended as largely and as regularly as are 
The 
league has raised more than a thousand dol 
lars for a new building. 


the church meetings of the community. 


La Crosse.—On January 5th, I went to La 
Crosse and assisted Prof. W. R. Reed and 
Superintendent Bedinger in organizing a 
We secured, as I remember it. eighteen 
But Prof. Reed 


immediately got behind the movement. inter- 


league. 


members. and his teachers 


esting meetings are held twice a month. there 


, 


are now fifty members, and here, as at Berlin, 


more than a thousand dollars has been raised 


for a much needed new building. In a letter 
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Prof. Reed writes. “We are preparing a pro 


vrai for our commencement exercises, and 
I believe it a good idea to divide the program 
into two parts, having the league exercises one 
evening and the school exercises the next. 
This is a fine idea and I recommend it to 
school 


at her 


Reams Station.—On Kebruary 29th T visited 


the new three reom school at Reams. There 
are only two teacfers at this school and they 


are both what we might call young and inex- 


perienced, neither having taught over two or 


three sessions: but it did me good to see how 
Misses 


have taken hold of the idea of being leaders 


these teachers Trent and Bishop 


in the COMMUDITY, They just made up their 
minds that they were going to have a league 
at their school, and so without any outside 
help they organized, At the regular meeting 
I attended, there were about twenty-five mem- 
hers present. One of the teachers presided 
over the meeting and a voung girl of the com- 
munity acted as secretary. It was fine to see 
these teachers Interesting the people in such 
things as school libraries and beautifying the 
large lot surrounding the new building. Mr. 
Perkins, one of the school trustees, met me at 
the station: and I found him greatly inter- 


ested in the school and league 


Jarratt. On leaving Reams T went down 
to Jarratt. the junction of the Coast Line and 
Virginian, to catch a midnight train for Ken 
bridge. Shortly after my arrival the principal 
of the school and some of his teachers hunted 
me up and informed me that the league would 
meeting that night and I 
About fifty of the leading 


citizens of the town were pre 


holds its regular 
must be present. 
ent and the meet 
All of 


the teachers were present. One thing T urged 


ing was held in the new auditorium. 
the league to do was to beautify the school 
rounds and the idea evidently caught hold 


fora few davs ago [ received the following: 


itt. Va March 16, 1912. 
J. H. Binford 


Richmond, Va 
Dear Sit 
We expect to begin at once with an tensive 
beautifving ! gn with o1 school building and 
grounds. We need all th idvice and material help 


available, especially anything you, or the Stat 
do We intend to plant boxwood hedges, , 
cedars, and Norway maples. We have plenty of boy 
wood hedges, nearby, available for cuttings bur q 
not understand the process. We have no grass seed 
or maples. If the State furnishes anything of thi 
character please let us know. I will send rough 
plan, if you care for it. 
Very respectfully yours, 
HarRTWetL 8S. ADKINS 
Prin. Jarratt High Sch 


The Eastern Shore.—Greenbackville i. 4 
pretty town on Chincoteague Bay, with a very 
unattractive school building. It is a small, 
two story building, very poorly lighted and 
the condition of the walls, blackboards, and 
desks is enough to discourage the average 
teacher. But Mr. G. T. Outland, who took 
charge of the school this session weuld not be 
come discouraged. The first thing he did was 
to reorganize the league and get the ministers, 
physicians and other influential citizens inter- 
ested. They hold meetings twice a month to 
talk about the conditions of their school; and, 
when they had talked out on the subject, Mr. 
Outland sent for me. The good people of 
this town are going to get a better school. 
The night our meeting was held a large crowd 
assembled in one of the churches, notwith 
standing the inclement weather, and enthus: 
asm ran high. Outland will just keep on until 
improvements are made, and that is what I 
mean by being a leader in school affairs. 
Across the bay from Greenbackville is Chin 
coteague, and here I found another wide awak« 


Mr. J. L. Madden, a na 


York has charge of the large 


young school man. 
tive of New 
school at this point; and if there is a live wire 
in the State. Mr. Madden is the man. Like 
Mr. Outland, he has a Citizens organization 
connected with his school, he has frequent 
entertainments, interests his pupils in athletic- 
and debating and even finds time to hold 
regular meetings of his teachers and to issue 
a monthly school paper. 

Near these two schools is a Maryland hig! 
Professor Hill. 


It was fine to = 


school, presided over by 
teacher of long experience. 
how Prof. Hill and these two young Virgin 
The Marylar 
principal walked three miles to attend one o! 


principals worked together. 


the meetings I addressed. 


Among these schoo 











iendly rivalry in athletics and debating, 
‘he principals speak for each other at 
eague meetings. 

Simming up the matter we find, from the 
sbove instances, that while teaching boys and 
wir|. the good old time subjects is the principal 
xork of the school; yet, the teacher may with- 
ait neglecting these things, bring the grown 
ips into intimate relations with the work of 
I verily believe that the time will 
ome when all of our larger schools with their 
and 


the school. 


eagles occasional entertainments and 

ic debates will be rallying points for the 
mmunity and that even movements for bet- 
wr farming, better health. and better roads 


originate-at the school. 


= 


CORN AND CANNING CLUBS 

Mr. T. O. Sandy reports that a larger num- 
ber of counties than ever before have made 
ippropriations for farm demonstration work. 
The main work of the government demon- 
trator is to interest school boys in raising an 
Outside of this work for the 
boys there is the work of Miss Ella Agnew, of 


wre of corn. 


burkeville, who has met with great success in 
We hope that 
teachers everywhere will encourage this work 
among the older pupils and also talk it up to 
the older people of the community. If you 
desire information, write to Mr. Sandy and 
Miss Agnew. 


organizing girl’s canning clubs. 


A WORD TO JUNIOR LEAGUES 


Do not forget that the contests close May 
Ist. All compositions, reports and specimens 
of work should be mailed to Richmond on or 
iefore this date. In sending in a report of 
vour league make it as full as possible, so as 
to include some account of all work dene dur- 
ug the session. The school sending in the 

t report will be given a prize of ten dollars. 

GOOD ROADS AND 


HEALTH MEETING 


The Co-operative Association urges every 


cue to hold a meeting in the interest of 
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te 
-~1 


wood roads and also one in which some health 
question is discussed. We hope that teachers 


and league officers will carry out these sug 


gestions. Send to the U. S. office of Grood 
Roads, Washington, D. C., for good road 


literature and to the State Health Department. 
Richmond, Va., for valuable pamphlets on 
questions of sanitation. 

SOME 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS 


Ata the 


Teachers’ Association there was held an exhibit 


recent meeting of Lanenburg 


of work from the schools of the county. Some 
of the exhibits consisted entirely of literary 
work; others specialized on drawing and sew 
ing: while a few had a happy combination of 
both. What impressed me most at this exhibit 
was the showing made by graded and one-room 
schools. The Kenilworth graded school had 
as pretty an exhibit of drawing, sewing and 
basket work as I have seen from any city school; 
while Pine View, a small one-room school. 
had a beautiful exhibit. consisting of literary 
About 


<chools showed work and the citizens of Ken 


work, sewing and cooking. twenty 


bridge, where the meeting was held, turned 


out in large numbers to see the work of the 
children. We have no doubt that some of the 
teachers who failed to get up exhibits said to 
themselves, “What is the use?” I very much 
fear that the teacher who is constantly using 
this expression had lost that most valuable 
asset—enthusiasm. 

Another exhibit that pleased me very much 
the held at the QOnancock High 
School, in connection with a patron’s meeting 
held March 7th. 
corps of skilled and enthusiastic teachers. In 
fact, Supt. Joynes lives at Onancock. and he 
has so much enthusiasm that the school in his 
home town is bound to catch the fever. Every 
grade in the school, from the first up to the 
senior high school and normal training depart 
ment, had space allotted to it and the exhibile 
from every grade were fine. 
exhibits 


was one 


This is a large school with a 


An inspection of 
anyone that 
work of a high order is being done at Onan 


cock. 


these would convince 
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Down at Emporia there was held, in connec- 
tion with the Fourth Congressional District 
Teacher’s Meeting, an exhibit as good as I 
have seen anywhere—the Jamestown I xposi- 


tion not excepted. The exhibit was gotten up 
by Prof. Bennett, of Petersburg, who is vice- 
president of the State Association, and had 


charge of the meetings and he is to be com- 


mended for making this a feature of his met. 
ing. Several of the Petersburg schools sent cx 
hibits of the very highest order. Never have 
we seen better drawing anywhere than was 
shown by these schools, and we take off our hat 
to the lady who has charge of this work in the 
Cockade City. 


SOME MISTAKES IN TEACHING and HOW TO AVOID THEM 


LUCY T. JONES, Salem, Va. 


(Read before the joint Institute of Roanoke 
City and County Teachers, March 23.) 


Mr. Cook has asked me to read a paper, pre- 
pared last fall, for our County Institute on 
“mistakes in Teaching and How to Avoid 
Them.” 


value was derived entirely from the fact that 


If this paper was of any value that 


it was addressed to young and inexperienced 
teachers, many of whom had been graduated 
from my school in the last few years and some 
Naturally, I feit 


onal interst in these young people 


of whom had never taught. 
a strong pel 
and thought it possible that lessons gleaned 
from Jong and sometimes painful experience 
might be helpful to them. At least I knew 
they would listen with patience and some de- 
gree of interest, when one had formerly 
guided their steps along the steep and thorny 
paths of knowledge, warned them of the guns 
and pitfalls in the new and untried way. 
Then I spoke with authority as the master to 
the neophyte. To-day I stand before some 
whose experience is richer and more varied 
than my own and whom I may not presume 
to instruct. I do not in the least remember 
the contents of the paper to which I have 
referred. I] only recall that it was evolved 
from the inner depths of my own conscious- 
ness. If I repeat anything I said then the 
repetition will be accidental and unintentional. 
I shall only endeavor to advance a few ideas 
tentatively, so that the place assigned to me 
on the program may not be left totally un- 
filled. 

To experienced teachers my subject is pain- 
fully trite and commonplace. “To err is hu- 
man” and teachers are ‘no exception to the 


rule. Many teachers err in failing to recog- 
nize and respect the individuality of their 
pupils. The public schools must spell the 
greatest good to the greatest number and 
many things must necessarily be required from 
all, unless we expect all discipline to be sub- 
verted and destroyed. But between the phleg- 
natic boy of German extraction and his mer- 
curial playmate of Italian, French or Irish 
lineage, there is a difference as wide as that 
between the east and the west. One will learn 
slowly, carefully, and will stand a consideral)!: 
amount of nagging, fault finding, and poor 
discipline without visibly bad results, while 
the other is apt to treat his teacher to gratui 
tous pyrotechnic display the first time things 
go wrong. Of course the great aim of the 
teacher should be to keep things from going 
wrong. An ounce of prevention is worth 
many pounds of cure in this case. The ideal 
disciplinarian is not the teacher who is always 
making frantic efforts to keep pupils down, 
but the one who keeps the wheels turning so 
smoothly that one is not conscious of friction. 
Some writer has said that often the most dis- 
orderly element in a room is the noisy bust- 
ling teacher. Such a teacher reacts very un- 
favorably upon children who are already too 
highly strung. There is a consciousness of 
stress, if not of strife all the time. The key- 
note of a room is struck by the teacher. The 
minds of the children, with few exceptions. 
will attune themselves to this. 


Some teachers give too much time to thei! 
bright pupils, excusing themselves for an un- 
usually heavy percentage of failures, and 
salving their consciences by declaring they aré 











ver) exacting, they have higher standards 
(har the teachers below them, their pupils are 
ly prepared, and so on. Of course there 
ases in every class which are hopeless from 
beginning. And there are other 
which would be doubtful even with regular 
itiendance and steady application which be- 
e hopeless through irregular attendance cr 

of application or a combination of these 
deterrent causes. Every teacher must ex- 
But she should be sure that the 
es are hopeless before she labels them as 
h. Many a timid, halting child may be 
nsformed into a fairly good and responsive 
pupil, under the guidance of an earnest and 
sympathetic teacher. A little patience 
often work wonders. Children’s 
minds should never be allowed to stagnate. 
Once let them get the idea that they must 
take two terms to complete the work of one 


cases 


pect this. 


and 
tact will 


grade, and they are almost sure to do so or 
to fail a second or even third term in the 
same grade. It is said that Stonewall Jack- 
son believed his men capable of more than 
men could possibly do, and thus led them to 
do more than men had ever done before. The 
average child if he thinks his teacher has 
faith in him will try to justify that faith; if 
he thinks he is an object of contempt he either 
acquiesces sullenly and ceases to strive or he 
resents fiercely and strives, indeed, but stub- 
bornly and hopelessly. In either case the re- 
sult is as bad as it can well be. The well- 
springs are poisoned. All spontaneity is de- 
stroyed. No teacher should be satisfied with 
anything short of the best each child is capable 
of. But when she has secured the best of the 
scantily gifted child she should at least re- 
frain from censure, even if that best is pain- 
fully poor. Some timber is of poor grain, is 
full of knots and blemishes and will never 
take a high polish. But the skilful workman 
will make the best of what he has. So we 
ust do our best for the children under our 
ire, remembering that those with one talent, 
‘trive as they may, can never keep pace with 
‘heir more richly endowed classmates. 

A well known educator has said that pri- 
mary teachers complain nothing is learned in 
the kindergarten, grammar grade _ teachers 
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retort that training in the primary grades is 
inadequate, the high schools maintain that 
pupils come from the grammar grades with 
limited vocabularies and untrained minds, the 
universities say the same of the high schools, 
and the world at large declares that university 
men rarely amount to anything, pointing with 
complacency at tramps and scrub-women who 
hold university degrees, and self-made men- 
who have succeeded in spite of their lack of 
Verily, if all of this be true, our 
failure 


education. 
whole educational system must be a 
and we can sympathize with the weary poet 


when he declares his children shall be 


“Tron-jointed, suppie-sinewed, they shall dive 
and they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their 
lances in the sun, 

Whistle back the parrot’s call and leap the 
rainbows of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over misera- 
ble books.” 

The temptation to shift the responsibility 
from our own shoulders to the shoulders of 
Unlike Philip Sydney, who 
was gentle with the faults of others, 


others is heavy. 
severe 
only with his own, we are apt to blame others 
and excuse ourselves. 

We live in a strenuous age. Often impossi- 
bilities demanded. The dominant idea 
seems to be to get through school, college, all 
for the work of life in the 
possible time and with the least 
“Children must have their 
and untrammeled,” cry the 
A writer in a leading maga- 
zine urges parents to refuse courteously but 
firmly and decidedly to allow children to 


are 


preparation 
shortest 
possible effort. 
free 
sentimentalists. 


childhood 


study at home, to send the children to school 
with lessons unprepared and force the teach- 
ers to assign lessons which can be prepared in 
school. Children brought up with such ideas 
lack mental and moral fiber, they have no 
perseverance, no ability to grapple with the 
difficulties of life and overcome them even 
though the task be hard. The task of the 
teacher who has many of these young Sybarites 
under her care is hard indeed. There are net 
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only crumpled rose leaves, but thorns. Our 
pupils come from all classes. The pampered 
children of the millionaire rub shoulders in 
the school room with the children of the day 
laborer, those of high lineage with those of 
none or worse than none. Most children, if 
left to themselves, care nothing for caste dis 
tinctions, and fraternize impartially with al! 
who are likable. But the social climber hears 
with horror that her little girl was seen walk- 
ny from school with the little daughter of 


the scrubwoman and the first lesson in snob- 


bishness learned. Teachers should dis 
courage all forms of snobbishness that come 
under their observation. High school fra- 


termite are ver’ objection able, us they tend 
to foster this spirit. “Tt 1s easy to be good 
on ten thousand a year,” said Becky Sharpe. 
Being teachers we must take 


the word of the arch adventuress. as we are 


Perhaps it 1 


net likely toy have any pel onal know ledge in 
the matter. But we can testify unhesitating| 
to the reverse. It is hard to be good when 
one is offered a better position just before the 
beginning of a session, or worse still in the 
middle of a session. Every henorable in 
stinet tells one to be true to one’s obligations. 
to resist the temptation so insidiously offered. 
But one is apt to reason with Falstaff tinat 
honor will not feed or clothe one, that one 
should not be Quixotic in this practical age, 
that the door once closed may never be 
opened, that a teacher's lot is hard at. best. 
And so one deliberates and is lost. The econ- 
tract is broken and the coveted position is 
secured with no apparent loss, except of self- 
But this is a less the teacher can ill 
afford. “AIl lost except 
means all] 


respect. 
honor” is by no 
Moral 


deterioration once begun is apt to proceed 


But honor lost, all is lost. 
slowly and subtly, but ‘surely. In this age of 
gross materialism the teacher of low ideals is 
most harmful. 

Partially should be avoided as one would 
avoid the plague. Some children are naturally 
lovable and attractive, some have negative 
personalities and some are repulsive. Every 
teacher. I suppose, has been accused of par- 
tialitv. The pupil who constantly and reck- 
lessly breaks every rule cannot understand 


why he is deprived of privileges grante: 
law abiding classmates. Punishments, whe hie 
natural or otherwise are distasteful to him 
and he says his teacher is partial—she neve; 
liked him anyway. A boy whom I saw change 
from a restless mischief-maker to an excellent 
pupil told me, after his reformation, that he 
liked me so much better than he used to do 
that I had changed so much and treated iin 
so much better. He was very much surprised 
when informed that- he was the one who had 
changed, that my former treatment of hin 
was being meted out to another boy who 
what he had once been. He exclaimea, “Wa 
I ever like that?” I assured him he wa. 
worse if possible, and that I had been as glad 
when he gave me an opportunity to treat hin 
decently as he could possibly be. 

Teachers should not be unduly sensitive to 
criticism. Some pride themselves upon what 
they consider their finer feelings, when 
reality they are suffering fvom morbid ey 
tism. “I am just wore out with feelins’ 

a man, whose frail and selfish wife had «: 
manded deference to herself and had accorded 
no consideration to him. 

Ability to see both sides of a question. to 
see things from the child’s point ef view wil! 
help immensely. True, the child’s point of 
view may not be the best. Some children 
make us incline to the doctrine of total de 
pravity. Others are as generous, sweet and 
true as heart could wish. 
of the child must be considered. 


The environment 
We must re 
member that children with poor home training 
will say and do shockingly rude things with 
out being conscious that they have trans 
gressed the laws of courtesy. The teacher who 
meets rudeness with greater rudeness or with 
harshness disproportioned to the offense make- 
a fatal mistake. The offender should be led 
gently but firmly to appreciate the enormity 
of his error and his apology should close the 
incident and blot it out as thoroughly as the 
tears of the recording angel. I might proceed 
indefinitely with my list of errors and their 
remedies, for it is easy to theorize. Many of 
our most attractive theories fail, however. 
when subjected to the touchstone of actual 


trial. We have not only our imperfect pup!'s 











r highly imperfect selves to consider. 
Qfte. a momentary fretfulness or loss of selt- 

will undo the careful work of months. 
ters Is men when their blood is up,” 
the old New England deacon when re- 


M 


t gy a slip of the tongue on his pastor's 


' ind teachers are also men. or women 


the same circumstances. 

have vastly different ideas as to the 
neans of attaining the desired end, but | 
e that all of us try to use the means we 
for attaining that end—the 
ietrical, mental, moral, and physical de- 
ment of the young beings under our care. 


ler best 


ly give of one’s best ungrudgingly, unceasing- 
x surely there is no higher or holier missien. 
fhough there are no knights in silver arvoor 
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women mn one 


the 


to-day. there are men and 


roomed school houses and in beautirul 


school buildings of our cities who are as 


truly successful in the quest as Galahad or the 


Maid of Orleans. Not all are acclaimed as 
victors. Misunderstanding may mar our best 
efforts. But we must work on looking to the 


perfect time when all mistakes will be for 


wiven. 


“When only the Master shall praise us 
And only the Master shall blame. 

And no one shall work for money 
And no one shall work for fame: 
But just for the jov of working 
And each in his separate star 
Shall paint the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are. 


SOME AIDS IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


LULA O. ANDREWS 


I\. 


THE USE OF MODELS. 

(Composition canot be taught by precept 
lt is not born of rule, or nurtured by theory, 
though no one will deny that a certain amount 

theory and rule does and must plan an 
part in the of mastery. 
Composition is essentially an art, like musi: 


portant process 
painting, to be developed upon an art 
s. fostered in an art atmosphere, and _ re- 
‘ined through art appreciation—but on a sim- 
scale, necessarily, in the high school. The 

ng of all things in acquiring skill in any 
‘rt is individual practice, though that prac- 
to be fully adequate, must be accom- 
nied by enough precept to give intelligent 
ection to effort, and must be inspired and 
nforced by good models. For this reason 
teacher of English composition must early 

g to bear upon his pupils’ practice the 
‘rimating influence of good literature, past 


ind present. 
Some teachers seem to have put all their 
‘t in practice, forgetting or ignoring the 


power of example. They act upon the belief 
that pupils learn to write merely by writing. 
A certain degree of proficiency can undoubted 
ly be reached in this way, vet the process is 
laborous and the results expensive to both 
To ability 


through one’s own groping experiments, pain 


teachers and students. gain 
ful blunderings, and repeated failures is im 
pressive, certainly, but it is also tedious and 
wasteful, especially when the same end, pet 
haps a better one, may be reached in a shorter 
time and with less labor through the intelli- 
gent study and application of the means by 
which others have obtained satisfactory re 
sults. In whatever we underiake, we are bene 
fited by 
the same line: we are guided by their know] 


knowing what others have done in 


edge, encouraged by their success, and warned 
by their mistakes. To make our practice in 
the difficult art of writing profit by the exam 
ple of others is but to exercise commendable 
economy and thrift, to make a common-sense 
application of the world-principle of conver 
sation, which, in this particular instance, pre- 
vents an extravagant waste of precious time 


and more precious nerve force. It is. more 
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over, folly and presumption on our part to pre- 


tend to be pioneers in a region that is crossed 


and recrossed by the well-worn paths of 
others. 

Other teachers seem to have been per- 
suaded that strong example, without prac- 


tice, is all-sufficient in developing linguistic 


power. They have apparently concluded 
that facility of expression takes care of 
itself, without more ado, if pupils are 
only brought into an aequaintance  witn 
the best authors, and constantly sur- 
rounded by attractive models: that the 


enjoyment and appreciation of literature 1s 
converted, through some subtle process of ab 
sorption and transfusion, into the rare ability 


At best. 
a deceptive half-truth. As 


such a belief is 
that a 


sitting motionless on 


to speak and write. 
well say 
boy learns to 
the 


terest and enjoyment, the skillful perform- 


skate by 
bank and watching, with fascinated in- 
ance of expert skaters; or that a girl learns 
to dance by standing inactive against the wall 
and following, with eyes a-sparkle and nerves 
a-thrill, the rhythmic grace of perfect dancers. 
As well say that a boy becomes a 
painter by haunting the art galleries and daily 
feeding his love for form and color upon the 
sight of beautiful pictures; or that 


comes an accomplished pianist by frequenting 


successful 


a girl be- 


concerts and recitals and listening repeatedly, 
with sensitive delight, to the masterly inter- 
pretation of great musical compositions. Ar- 
tistic models do exert a strong influence, but 
they are not all-powerful; appreciative power 
is a potent aid in developing expressional 
power, but it is neither a synonym for creative 
ability nor a substitute for the discipline of 
hard work. So far as writing is concerned, 
sich an illogical position is generally founded 
upon a biased, superficial view of the nature 
and purpose of composition, or upon a preju- 
diced enthusiasm for literature. Composition 
is not just a by-product of literature. Skill 
in expression is not merely an unconscious 
assimilation, a sponge-like saturation, of the 
strong qualities admired in the work of others. 
ease in speech and writing does not come of 
itself as a spontaneous reward of literary 
appreciation, however deep or delicate that 
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Power in expression is the fina! re. 
sult of the combined operation of three great 
forces, thought, practice, and example; it is 
the product of painstaking individual effort 
in self-expression, made doubly effective by 
the enlightenment and guidance of numer 
models of good writing. 


may be. 


u 


As we readily discover, the teacher of c 
position treads upon dangerous ground in 
first attempt to determine the relation of litera- 
He is fortunate if. 
through clear vision and sound judgment, he 


ture to composition. 
avoid the pitfalls that here yawn for the un- 
wary. His only safeguard in finding a secure 
footing is to realize, with unalterable convic- 
tion, that composition is not just a subdivision 
of literature, but that it has a content and an 
individuality of its own; that it is not a 
humble hanger-on of another subject, but that 
it deserves, and must have, a separate and inde- 
pendent existence. He is by no means to di- 
vorce composition from literature, either in 
personal practice or in class management. It 
is very necessary that he possess a vital, loving 
acquaintance with books, and also the power 
to kindle in his pupils some lasting enthusiasm 
for good reading. He must know personally 
what it means to cherish literature for the 
sake of literature, but he must also know pro- 
fessionally what it means to subordinate the 
fullness of literature, upon occasion, entirely 
to the interests of composition. This is not 
to say that composition has greater value that 
literature as a high school subject. It is mere- 
ly to assert that composition has its own pe- 
culiar place to fill, its own distinctive func- 
tion to perform, in the life-training of boys 
and girls, but that it cannot do so if “warped 
out of its orbit,” made a helpless, slavish 
satellite of literature, and forced to accept, 
for itself, meekly and without protest, what- 
ever happens to be left over after the demands 
of literature have been satisfied. 

The frequent method of trying to 
solve this serious and perplexing problem of 
relation is to place the literature class and the 
composition class side by side, supposedly 
hand in hand, under the same teacher. This 
meets the hearty approval of many teachers 
of literature, for obvious reasons, and also of 


most 








many superintendents and principals, who 
( for granted, apparently without ques- 
that the teacher in charge places both 
is upon an equal footing, binds them 
in ideal union, and serves the highest 
sts of both in a purely impartial man- 


take 


n about one case in a thousan. perhaps 
eally does! Composition teachers who 
and are spent in the service of their 
t look upon this plan with extreme dis- 
They know that it is, in reality, but 
ern proof of the ancient teaching con- 
ng the attempt to serve two masters, and 
the majority of teachers in such positions 

not cleave unto composition. 
lhere seems to be but one hope of settling 
question of relationship so that full and 
equal justice may be done to both subjects. If 
were in my power to prevent it, the com- 
position class and the literature class would 
never be put into the hands of the same 
teacher. Each subject would always be in 
charge of a different teacher, and each teacher 
would have complete control over his own 
work, without subordination to the other. The 
composition teacher would be as_ broadly 
trained in literature as the literature teacher 
himself, but he would feel that his first duty 
is toward composition, and would turn all his 
breadth of literary knowledge, for the time 
being, toward the fulfilment of the special 
purpose of composition. On the other hand, 
the teacher of literature would be thoroughly 
trained in composition and would have his 
class do much writing, but he would, in turn, 
completely subordinate his use of composi- 
tion to the well-being of his own subject. 
Such an arrangement offers the only certain 
method of insuring to composition an inde- 
pendent, and dignified existence without dan- 
ger of having its purpose perverted, or its 
identity merged in that of literature. At the 
same time it makes provision for the only wise 
correlation of the two subjects. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether composition can ever receive 
proper help from the models of literature in 
any other way. Under such an equable ad- 
justment, the teacher of composition can de- 
voie himself with singleness of purpose to his 
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own difficult task without any misgiving as to 
his duty toward literature, which now con- 
tentedly and naturally takes the secondary 
place in his work. Better still, he can be cer- 
tain that composition is now truly served by 
literature instead of overshadowed or ob- 
scured by it; that composition 1s at last really 
supplemented without the usual danger of 
being supplanted. 

Having effected thus much, the teacher of 
composition at once looks to literature for a 
broad, general influence, which, for want of 
a better term, may be called an inspirational 


effect. Ion 


of fluent, easy expression before they feel any 


Pupils must have some apprecia 


personal desire to cultivate it; they must have 
a “recognition of the beauty of well-ordered 
words” before they willingly take any con- 
scious care in ordering their own. So, in many 
ways not altogether discernible to them, the 
teacher make abundant use of story and poem, 
essay and anecdote, history and biography, 
novel and magazine, to increase their love for 
good writing, and to awaken their desire to 
do it worthily. He finds the development of 
their appreciation a matter of slow growth, 
perhaps; but he is content to make a modest 
beginning, then unobstrusively and hopefully 
persevere through the four years in weaning 
them away from “false and vulgar tastes,” in 
disturbing their lazy satisfaction with crude- 
ness, in opening their eyes to true but simple 
qualities of excellence, in deepening and re- 
fining their pleasure in effective expression— 
all to the highest degree of which youth at 
this age is capable. In this endeavor he has 
an invaluable ally in the literature class, and 
it is impossible for the interest thus engen- 
dered to fail of some lasting though indirect 
influence upon the pupils’ ideals of expression. 
Some pupils are aroused through inspiration 
to aspiration, not to become authors, neces- 
sarily, but to make the most of their own lan- 
guage possibilities, however meager and ordi- 
nary they may seem. Admiration for the 
worthy achievements of others, as a re-enforce- 
ment of the realization of their own life-needs 
and personal shortcomings, helps, in many 
cases, to produce “a strong desire, patience 








under discouragement, and promptness in 


counting every occasion of consequence” in 
mastering the art of useful expression. 


A more definite and direct method of using 


also constantly employed in the com- 
The 


fundamental princi- 


model 


position classroom. instructor cannot 
make even the simplest 
tructure and stwle clear to his class 


ples of 


through discussion and explanation alone. 
How can any teacher make boys and girls com- 
prehend the great foundation prineiple of 
unity, for instance, just by talking about it? 
They must be made to recognize it at work in 
many paragraphs and larger compositions be- 
fore they can ever fully appreciate what this 
oneness of effect, this wholeness of impression, 
really means. ‘Then they must also see, in 
time. and again through models, that the rul 
ing element of unity in telling a story is 
different, in each case, from that in describing 
a friend, in explaining a game of baseball, in 
proving to others that Monday is a_ better 
school holiday than Saturday, and in persuad- 
ing schoolmates to adopt the honor system in 
examination. 

Again, the teacher invariably needs to cor- 
rect in each new class the false impression 
that orderly writing is an accidental achieve- 


ment, resulting rather from some lucky chance 


or from some enviable but altogether irre- 
sponsible gift, than from systematic effort 
and conscious plan. Almost every” inex- 


perienced writer feels quite justified, at first, 
in letting his thoughts have their head and 
at their own sweet will. 
that 


wander He seems to 
itself 
taneously, if not through the control of fate 
or the 


believe thinking shapes spon- 


kindly intervention of Providence. 


Classes have no great respect for order, even 
of the simplest kind, until they have seen for 
themselves that literature is not a happen-so, 
hut that every piece of writing worth reading 
and remembering has sequence and arrange- 
ment, careful development, and skillful or- 
ganization according to some underlying plan. 
When they have found, by concrete investiga- 
tion, that even the masters—and they more 
than others 


any have obediently submitted 


themselves to the restraints of order and logi- 
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cal arrangement, they feel less sense of |, ard 
ship in being required to shape their owy 
thought-expression so that it has a perce) ible 
beginning, middle, and end. 

And so, 


and every new quality approached, the teach 


with every new principle studied 


er must make large drafts upon the resoiirces 
It is a helpful and eco 
nomical class habit to have every important 


of good examples. 


assignment accompanied by a parallel study o! 
illustrative material concretely exemplifying 
the particular principles involved in the piece 


of work cen hand. The teacher must not as 


sume all the work of providing the desired 
With the benefit of his first sele 


tions as their models, his suggestions as to 


examples. 


character and his hints as to sources, his 
pupils should become increasingly able to sup 
ply the larger part of all needed material 
itself is a valuable training 


When the 


together in class, as 


This exercise in 
in discrimination and good taste. 
examples are brought 
many as possible should be read aloud and 
briefly, pointedly discussed in the light of thie 
current assignment. They should not be sub 
jected to minute critical analysis, but should 
be employed for their larger, simpler elements 
of structure and style and for their direct 
application to the one special problem of writ- 
ing that is being worked out. Unless thus re 
stricted, they may easily defeat. their own pur 
pose by producing confusion and uncertainty 
in the minds of pupils, instead of clearing 
away vagueness and misunderstanding. The 
study of models must be so managed always 
as to leave one simple, clear, definite working: 
idea of the particular principle necessary in 
meeting the pupils’ immediate expressional 
needs. 

It is somewhat pedantic for a teacher to 
confine either himself or his studies to stand 
ard and classic works in the choice of illustra- 
tive models. It is an unworthy pretense to 
condemn all current literature as inferior and 
therefore unfit for class use in this connection. 
There is a great deal of sincere and vivid 
expression—much of it genuine literature—in 
the books and periodicals of to-day, and the 
teacher who employs it need never lack for 








fresh’ and interesting examples. If he realizes 
here his pupils’ interests he, he will not fail 
«» use present-day material side by side with 
that adjudged worthy by past generations 
Such a union is an important agency in invest- 
ng composition with more of the living, puls- 
uy interest of the wonderful present with its 
tent appeal to youth. If, to be more 
specific, the instructor wishes to show the 
erences between the rambling, formless 
of the illiterate, and the more orderly. 
ghtforward account of the educated, he 
use Silas Marner and David Copper fie ld. 
» begin with; but he may also use effectively 
Broad Highway and Alice for Short. 
lf he needs illustrations of conversations 
show the character of the speakers with 
the aid of instrusive explanatory com 
nts on the part of the author, he may se 
them from Jane Eyre, but he may also 
them from The Dolly Dialogues and from 
ihe last installment of The Street Called 
\traight in the April Harper's. If he wishes 
to suggest a variety of synonymous terms for 
monotonous use of said in conversations. 
may begin with Treasure Island, but con- 
ie with Vueed or with The [Hallowell Part 
hip, now running in The Youth's Com- 
ion. If he is presenting paragraph struc- 
ture, he may find the best of material in NS//as 
Varner, Quentin Durward, or one of Mac- 
caulay’s Essays; but he may also draw, to ad- 
\intage, from recent issues of Zhe Saturday 
keove ning Post. The Ladies’ Tlome Journal, T he 
| t/untie Monthly, or The Outlook. Tf he 
-hes to show how much may be made of 
ple, commonplace persons and incidents as 
crary material, he may go to The Spectator. 
hy webridge Hall, De Maupassant’s The Neck- 
we and The Piece of String, and almost any 
novel of Dickens’, but he may also find valu- 
le help in O. Henry, Annie Hamilton Don- 
uell, and Mr. Dooley, and so on, almost end- 
‘ly. The composition teacher who scorns or 
lespises the aid to be had from the current 
fiction and periodicals that his pupils are read- 
ug of their own free will, without the pres- 
e of schoolroom authority, is depriving 
himself of three opportunities which he should 
et: one, to add spirit and zest to the com- 
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position; another, to keep himself close to the 
heart and life of youth; the last, to influence 
his pupils’ choice of outside reading by quiet 
ly, unobstrusively helping them to a more in- 
telligent discrimination between the worthy 
and the unworthy, on the one hand, and be 
tween the worthy and the most worthy, on the 
other. 

But so far as immediate and practical re 
sults are concerned, some of the most sugges 
tive and stimulating models are to be found 
among the written exercises of the composi 
tion class itself. The interested efforts of pu 
pils always produce something worthy of com 
mendation by the teacher and emulation by 
the class. 


natural encouragement to actual endeavor in 


Boys and girls generally find more 


seeing how their comipanions have succeeded 
in Writing good paragraphs than in discover 
ing how Hawthorne, Poe, and Irving did it. 
‘I hey rightly feel that class models are nearer 
their own plane of achievement, and that 
there is some hope of reaching the standard 
of Mary Brown and John Allen, the best 
writers in the class: but none at all of ever 
attaining unto the far-away excellence of 
Stevenson. The watchful teacher will let no 
slightest oceasion slip, therefore, for turning 
to account every paper showing simple excel 
lence of any sort, even though it be some 
times only a matter of margin or of penman 
ship. 

In the use of models as here suggested, it 
is not intended that they should ever be 
slavishly reproduced or directly imitated. As 
a habitual school exercise in writing, the con- 
scious, wilful imitation of the style of any 
particular author seems altogether unjustifi 
able, not because it cannot produce language 
results of a certain kind, but because it does 
not bring right results, and does not aim at 
a reasonable, serviceable end. Though fully 
aware of the almost boastful esteem in which 
some teachers hold this method, I cannot per 
suade myself to believe in it. I tried it, and 
abandoned it, because of what seemed to me 
its dangerous tendencies. I am almost tempted 
to regret, occasionally, that Benjamin Frank 
lin publicly confessed his stvle to a studious 
perseverance in rewriting Addison. I am 
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sometimes moved to wish, momentarily, that 
had heart the 
secret that much of his matchless power over 


Stevenson hidden in his own 
words came from playing the sedulous ape to 
Hazlitt, to Wordsworth, to 


thorne, and others. ‘Teachers have seized upon 


Lamb, to Haw- 
the individual practice of these men of letters 
in schooling their own prodigious powers, and 
have turned it into a pedagogical doctrine, an 
educational fad, without subjecting it to criti- 
cal analysis and testing its fitness for the 1m- 
work thrust 


portant upon it, 


As a classroom device, prolonged training 
in imitative writing reveals marked defects, 
which lie, first of all, in a serious perversion 


of the function of composition and in a sig- 


nal failure to consider the nature of the hu- 
man material composing the typical high 


school class. The end sought by Stevenson in 
that 


pleased him was the exquisite stvle of the 


copying the quality of every passage 
artist, the flawless technique of the master, 
which is not at all the concern of the second- 
ary school. The composition class exists for 
the sake of mediocre writers, not of genius; 
and it must bend all its energies, not toward 
producing a masterly literary style, but toward 
developing the smaller powers of ordinanry 
boys and girls into practical efficiency in meet- 
ing the expressional demands that everyday 
life of so- 
ciety. 


makes upon intelligent members 
Furthermore, the conscious imitation of au- 
breadth and richness of 


culture not found, customarily, in boys and 


thors presupposes a 


girls of seventeen or eighteen. One must have 
a long and intimate acquaintance with authors 
before he can imitate their characteristic habits 
of structure and style, reproduce their thought- 
movement, and stimulate their elusive moods 
or pervading personality. To write like 
Dickens, one must think like Dickens, feel like 
Dickens, love like Dickens, look out upon life 
through Dicken’s eyes, and touch humanity 
with Dickens’ sympathy. And so with other 
authors. exorbitant demand to 
make of high school pupils. They must, of 
necessity, respond to such calls in superficial 
and shallow They catch surface-ideas, 


That is an 


vein. 
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reproduce mere mannerisms and trick: of 
preserve characteristic |,\em. 
miss altogether, perhaps. the 
most significant elements, the deepest quali- 
ties, the subtle essence and spirit of the origi- 
nal. I have examined many specimens of 
imitative writing of which both teachers and 
students were confessedly proud, but I must 
acknowledge that I should never have heen 
able to decide with certainty what the greater 
number of them were supposed to imitate, if 
they had not been plainly labeled or accom. 
panied by explanatory notes. 


style, sometimes 
ishes, while they 


fron d 
out of 
Some of those who “succeed” 


Again, most regrettable 


moral 


results, 
standpoint, sometimes grow 
imitative work. 
in it develop into self-conscious little prigs 
who feed their petty vanity upon the pitiful 
belief that they really can write like Chaucer, 
Addison, Blake, Goldsmith, Lamb, Haw- 
thorne, and the rest. Blinded by their own 
conceit, they fall into that most offensive form 
of insincerity, a condescending literary affec- 
tion. Saddest of all, their temporary self- 
sometimes postpones for many 
years the beginning of a deep, quiet friend 
ship with the masters whom they have, in 
their own eyes, so nearly equaled. Other 
students find tacit encouragement in the evil 
habit of furtive imitation and disguised copy- 
ing intended to conceal their own weaknesses, 
deceive their teachers, and cheat their way 
into a coveted but undeserved class standing. 
It is sometimes but a short step from open 
imitation to secret borrowing, which receives, 
in the literary world, the hard, harsh name of 
plagiarism and brands the guilty one with dis- 
grace. 


satisfaction 


After all, supposing that pupils do develop 
considerable skill in reproducing and imitat- 
ing the work of others, what have they really 
accomplished in doing so? The world does 
not ascribe any particular originality to 
phonograph or to a parrot. Mimics do not 
hold places of honor in human achievement, 
and counterfeiters sometimes go to prison. 

Models of good writing cannot perform 
their legitimate service to the student of com- 
position by binding him, hand and foot, to the 








1€] 


vil 


h habit of conscious, deliberate repro- 
on and imitation. On the contrary, their 
y function is to increase his freedom by 
oping his own powers of thought and his 
individuality of style. They first create 
him a favorable language environment 
provide a congenial art atmosphere, then 
work upon his personal habits through the 
yet subtle power of indirect suggestion 
unconscious imitation. They give him 
a valuable hint in the management of 
ork, but they do not save him from the 
sity of purposeful effort. “They lift the 
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student free from the superficial and tawdry,” 
release him from the bonds of his own pro- 
vinciality in thought and expression, enlarge 
and clarify his knowledge of structure and 
style, refine his ideals, and set for him a true 
and permanent standard of good taste. And 
when they have, in addition, helped him to 
believe in the worth and dignity of his own 
experiences and thoughts, to have faith in his 
own efforts, and to make his expression the 
faithful representative of his truest self, they 
have done all that good models can do. The 


rest is the matter of the man. 


FAULTY HOME EDUCATION AS A CAUSE of EXCEPTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


CHARLES A. EATON, D. D. 


Read before National Association for the 
study and Education of Exceptional Chil- 
n. December, 1911.) 

| am going to talk to you this afternoon 
ply as a plain father of a family who is 
g to bring up his children in conjunc- 
with a wife and mother who is every- 
she should be. I have long been con- 
ed that we have a very serious problem 
fronting us in the home life of this coun- 
No amount of scientific or pedagogic 
will aid us. The problem is not pri- 
rily the problem of the child: it is the 
blem of the father and the mother. The 
\merican child is one of the finest that can 
roduced; I do not know whether it is the 
sphere or what it is, but the child that is 
on this continent seems to have some- 
g in him, which, if properly developed, 

es an exceptionally attractive man. 
ie weakness of our home life, especially 
reference to the children, can be di- 
d into two departments,—sins of commis- 
and sins of omission towards the child. 
[ 1m not now referring to the homes of the 
rich nor of the very poor. There there 
in abnormal condition. A child born in 
home of the rich is handicapped far more 
| one who is born in the home of the poor. 
we will not now concern ourselves with 


a consideration of these two great classes. I 
am going to speak simply of those who occupy 
the middle class, and of those families that 
have perhaps from one to half a dozen chilé 
The father and the mother are intelli- 
gent, cultured, and know what it is to live 


dren. 
right and well. In such families the children 
should get a proper chance in the beginning 
of their lives. 


First. as regards the sins of commission: 
I have visited all sorts of families from the 
richest, where I have been ushered in by a 
footman, to the reeking tenement, where I 
was called to see one who as dying as the 
result of a street brawl. I have met with 
many different types of men and have been 
given the opportunity of observing different 
conditions. In the average American home 
too much attention is paid to the outside and 
Neither 
the mother nor the father pay proper atten 
tion to the inside of the child. They are very 


not enough to the inside of the child. 


anxious that the little one should go to the 
right school. By the right school they mean 
one in which their child shall associate with 
children higher up, where he will be given a 
chance to mix with people who, perhaps. have 
more money. The school may be a good one: 


it may be a bad one. I once lived in a fine 


city community and I actually had to move 








5.5 
to the country where my children’s morals 
were less apt to be corrupted. In this fine 


city neighborhood the children had every kind 
of culture eXC4 pt culture of character. 
sins of omission: 


Secondly, as regards the 


I wish to say a few words in regard to the 


way a child should be raised. The child’s 
training should begin when he ts born. per 


haps before. The nurse should be trained how 
to care for the baby as well as to care for 
the (sod the 


the baby as if it 


mother. bless nurse who loves 


who handles 
The 


mother cannot 


were her owl, 
But this is bad training. 
the 


So the baby cries 


and fondle if 


nurse will go away, and 


earry the baby all the time. 


and the mother’s troubles begin. However, 
when the baby eries. unless it is in pain, let 
it cry. When the time comes for the baby to 


be put to bed. it should be put in the erib 
and left to sleep alone 

If the baby 
should have a warm application to a portion 
but, 


The baby will soon 


stop crying. vells in anger, he 
of his anatomy designed for the purpose, 


About 
are all that 1s necessary. lf 


of course with much gentleness. three 
such applications 
the child is ill, of course, that is another thing. 
No child should be afraid of the 
afraid to be left alone: if he is, something has 
afraid, An 
afraid of 
old 


mean. 


dark or 


make him ordi 


child 


and by the 


happened oO 
should not be 

child 
and “no” 
the child 


and that “no” 


nary healthy 


anvthing. [By 


gets 


enough to know what “ves” 


Every parent should make under- 


that 


means “no.” and that he should obey without 


stand “ves” means “ves,” 


question. No parent should use brute force: 


no woman, especially when in a passion, 
should strike her child the way a man might 


dow. <A 


strikes a child when in a passion is a bully. 


kick his horse or his parent who 


Just as the child should be taught that “ves” 
, that 


means “ves” and “no means “no,” so 


this is the tune for parents as well. 
The first 


and fundamental thing in life is 


to know the difference between right and 
wrong: also the relation between cause and 


effect. The burden falls on the father and the 


mother: thev should teach the child what is 
right and what is wrong. Teach the child 
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that people do right not because they ‘ 
clubbed into doing right, but because ii is 


= 


right to do right and wrong to do wroig 
The ordinary child wants to do everything 


and must be taught that there are some th: 


iS 
P) 


I am convinced that we sh: 


one cannot do. 
have more to do with the moral nature of the 
child, the normal child. When ypu think 
over, you will be convinced cf its truth. 


Suppose that your child is very ill; you lias 


a physician called in. The physician ha- 


~ 


‘ 


great reputation for his scientific attainment 
The child is sick unto death and the little on 


is placed in his hands. The physician is ver 


Here is involved a mora! 


ae 


learned and skilled. 
trust the 
The sany 
You 


vet away from this moral obligation. 


obligation or else you would not 


child in this physician’s hands. 
holds true in rearing children. cannot 
You rel 
on a railroad train and you go to sleep at 


night and sleep well; why? Because you 


know that the engineer has a sense of his 
moral obligation. So when God trusts us with 


a child, we must discharge our moral obliga 


tion. 
I think the problem regarding the child be 
gins and almost ends at home. The child 


should be taught to do what is right because 
it is right and not from fear. This is a result. 
however, that cannot be achieved in an hour. 
a day, or a year. It means here a little and 
there a little, line upon line, and precept upon 
precept. ; 

I do not know how my talk fits in with the 
profound discussion you have been having 
here. You are dealing with the clinical as 
pects of child-life. Yet, I em confident that 
many of these defective children could have 
from their abnormalties if the 
parents had taken them in charge when they 
were three weeks old, if the parents had had 
a simple moral conception of life. I 


been saved 


_— 
visited a family with beautiful children. One 
of the children was a boy about two and 4 
half old. The father was a_ profes 
sional gentleman, very intelligent and well-to 
do. This little boy came into the drawing 


vears 


room and turned a somerset, much to the hor 


ror of-the mother. I liked Jack: he certainly 











| turn somersets. The mother said, “Jack 
w out!” But Jack paid no attention to his 
her. She again said, “Jack, go out!” but 
Jack kept on turning somersets. Now God 
interfere and save that boy from destruc- 
: and if he is saved from destruction, it is 
ugh Him only that it can be done. At 


ack’s nurse came in and coaxed him 


Now, here I believe, was an exceptional 
d, a beautiful child, good inside, and good 
de, but doomed to a life of chaos and 


because his parents did not know their 


fhe problem that confronts us in dealing 

th the exceptional child is in the home, 
pecially in the training of the mother and 
e father. The father and the mother should 
recognize their moral obligations and dis 
charge them. We need schools for parents. 
lf we have wise, strong, parents, we will, with 
rare exceptions, have healthy, moral normal! 
hildren. 

The key of the situation is the home. If 
we fail here, we fail everywhere. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann 


Dr. Eaton’s remarks were certainly appropriate 
and strong, and carried a significant message. Speak 


ing of Jack, we have had such a boy in the institu 
tion maintained by our Association Wi | first 
knew of him, he was most willful, ungovernable and 
shocked the guests by vaulting over the silk-covered 
ugly At the Bellevue-Stratford, in Philadelphia, he 
sofas and easv-chairs in the ladies’ parlor and kt \ 
ing things together zenerall) While 1 mother 
consulted a physician in Atlantic Cit he ! ed 
himself by cutting her valuable seal coat int ireds 
We had him only a few months and found that very 
shortly he became a most tractable, obedient, affe 
tionate and intelligent boy, being of a nervo tem 
perament and having certain peculiarith vhich had 
to be understood and properly han } Otherwise 
there was nothing the matter with hin lie had had 
too much mother, too much father and toe i of 
friends Indeed, the friends of a famil ! ite 
verv much to the spoiling of the children | t ing 
“to be gvod to them” in the wrong i bringing 


them presents, candies, et« And what is left or the 


child’s character is spoileu by the loving rand 
fathers and grandmot.wers We must thant Dr 
Eaton for bringing out tnese important facts re rd 
ing the faulty education which so many children 


receive at home. Many of those who appear to be 
grave problems in education are not really atypical 
or exceptional. They have simply been brought up 
under conditions which «k..ted rather than developed 
their particular genius If ..ey grow up right, it 
is in spite of the mistakes and iniuvences of their 
environment. 


MASS TEACHING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


Mass teaching is, of course, the giving of in- 
struction to a large number of pupils assem- 
bled; dealing with them as a whole, yet keep- 
ing in mind that individual pupils are to be 
taught. 

At times we adopt mass teaching exclusively, 
at other times individual instruction, and 
igain, we combine the two. The trained 
teacher knows when to employ the various 
ways, which, of course, are dependent upon the 
subject to be taught, the time, and the num- 


ver of pupils. The crowded condition of our 


public schools and the ever-growing require- 
tents in the curriculum demand mass teaching 
oftentimes more than we would favor peda- 
gogically. 

lence the existing conditions require that 
if we are successful teachers we must be good 
mass teachers. This is apparent when we con- 


sider that the number of pupils in our classes 
ranges from ten to fifty—all to be led, guided, 
and influenced in certain ways of thinking in 
a certain period of time. 


Teachers generally agree that a section ought 
not to be greater than twenty-five or thirty; 
however, we cannot control conditions, hence 
awe must adapt ourselves to circumstances. 


Not every teacher is a good mass teacher. 
To some it is a gift, by others it becomes a 
cultivated art, by still others the art is never 
acquired. ‘ 

If the ability of being a mass teacher is born 
in some of us and by many of us ean, to a 
certain degree, be acquired, we desire to know 
some of the requisites necessary for the attain 
ment of this desirable possession. 


First of all, the teacher must have a strong 
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MRS. D. W. READ’S BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
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Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, Hail, bounteous May! that dost inspire 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with Mirth, and youth, and waria desire; 


her Woods and groves are of thy dressing 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

throws Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


—John Miltor 








ity—that indescribable something 
h tracts, draws, and holds the hearer. 

4 public speaker may not give out the deep- 
: thoughts, may not use the purest English, 


may pot be an orator, yet if he has the at- 
rractive personality which makes it seem that 
communing with soul, his power and 

ofuence are felt. 
This is what some teachers have,—what we 
need. Can it be cultivated? If so, study 
thyself, O teacher, exert thyself for its attain- 
The strong personality will be thy 

reat helper. 

In the second place, we must be leaders. 
Here the same conditions exist. Nature has 
owed some more bountifully than others. 
Yet this quality can be cultivated. We must 
eaders, if we are to be true teachers. This 
ich easier to accomplish with children 
in with elders or equals. The implicit con- 
fidence of the young in even a weak leader is 
nstantly seen, yet this very confidence should 
uspire in us a greater effort toward strong 
ealership. We must be leaders. We must 
ike the children feel that we are leaders, 
then we must not be blind to the fact that “a 
ttle child may lead us!” How often are we 
compelled to recognize that we are being 


taught! 


In the third place, mastery of self before our 

iss IS a requisite toward good mass teaching. 
“We must control ourselves, if we would con- 
rol others,” is a wise saying. 

This is manifested in our very bearing—our 
physical attitude. It is manifested in our abil- 
'y to meet the petty annoyances which, of 
necessity, arise. It is manifested in our abil- 

to command our minds so that they will 

ive the clear conception and presentation nec- 

y. This is unquestionably a difficult school 

ome of us but a most necessary schooling 

ch which we must pass if we are to be- 

strong teachers. Every time we lose con- 

efore our class we lose ground as a leader 

sciplinarian. This must be regained by 
| watchfulness. 

\\~ must not only be master of ourselves, 

e must have a certain confidence in our 


ibility. This inspires confidence in our 
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pupils. Have we not at times all noticed that 
as long as we were confident in that we were 
presenting, just so long was the lesson a suc- 
cess, but the moment we began to waver, to 
doubt, that interest of the class began to wane 
in proportion to our lack of confidence ? 

We must not be deceitful in our teaching; 
young people readily detect the true from the 
false. 
do not know” rather than try to hold our own 
position by false reasoning. We must not ap- 
pear but with modest 
present our work with the force and energy 


As we grow older we learn to say, “I 


conceited, confidence 
which come from the knowledge that we are 
right. 

In the fifth place, we must be able to con- 
trol our pupils. To be able to do this we must 
have, to a certain degree, the requisites above 
named; without this power, good results can- 
not be obtained, or, at least, are obtained with 
the greatest difficulty. 

There are two ways of obtaining order, 
the first, by means of so conducting the work 
that there will be no time nor desire for play. 
This is the desirable way. The other way 1s. 
to secure order and then proceed with the les- 
sons. By one means or the other we must have 
order, if we are successful in mass teaching. I 
believe it is much more necessary here than in 
individual teaching; here to a great extent is 
the teacher’s test as to her ability as a mass 
teacher. ; 

We can now advance the thought that one 
who is a success as a mass teacher will also be 
a success as an individual teacher. 

Does it follow that a fairly good individual 
There 
are requirements in the latter that are not 
found in the former. 


teacher will be a good mass teacher? 


Again, we must study 
ourselves in order to find our strong power and, 
having found it, use it to our best abilitv. We 
aay thus become strong mass teachers largely 
through the use of this one gift.—the other 
qualities becoming secondary. 

A teacher, 


teaching. must so present the subject that a 


then. to be successful in mass 


large number of pupils assembled will receive 


as clear a conception of the matter presented, 


or at least will be taught nearly as much as 








542 


though individual instruction were given. <A 
teacher fails to reach this standard either when 
her presentation falls below the mark or when 


the work o given that only a few are really 


taught thers getting le than they ought, or 
some po very littl 

The successful mass teacher cannot make all 
pupils receive the same benefit from her in 
truction. but she may so clearly, concisely, 
and ogien levelop that each pupil will 
get the t good pp ile consistent with 
his ment tliber 


SIMULTANEOUS ANSWERING 


We (if elop a truth, Wwe explain a problem, 


our work I hort. we instruct a 


of pupils as though teaching an 


large numbet 


individual, of course keeping in mind, as it 


were, a COM pe site of the mental ability of the 


whole ela This is simultaneous teaching. 
We permit, on account of instruction nec- 
essary to be given and the limited time in 


which to give it, answers to be given by the 


class in concert. This is simultaneous answer- 
ing. ‘There are times, however, when we adopt 
simultaneous answering in preference to indi- 
vidual recitation. 


oftentimes used with success in review. 


Simultaneous answering is 
After 
a subject has been developed, the answer being 
known, the class may give it in concert. In 
drilling for proper pronunciation, it may be 
used with good effect. We also use it in the 
repeating of quotations. 

Latin or 
French, class recitation may be used to advan- 
verb 


In teaching a new language, 


tage in learning noun declensions and 
confidence 


I would 


necommend a proper use of this method of an- 


conjugations. There is a certain 


thus given to pupils naturally timid. 


AMONG THE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

On March 6 Dr. Inazo Nitobe, Japanese exchange 
professor to America, began his series of lectures at 
the University on Japan and the Japanese. His first 
introduction to the University public was at Univer- 
sity Hour, at 1 P. M., March 6, when he gave an in- 
formal address on Student Life in Japan. The regu- 
lar series of lectures was opened at 8 P. M. in Madi- 
son Hall with an introductory discourse. On March 
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swering in number work. In review, dril! 

the various combinations can thus be secured 
Simultaneous answering ought to be used quite 
generally in the first months of the child's 
life. So little children are y 


timid on entering school that this is th 


schoo] many 


way in which a start can be made. Gradually 
as confidence is gained, more individu 


swers can be secured. 


We must, however, avoid the danger of using 
this method except as it ought to be 


Nothing will so soon destroy the sense of 
sonal responsibility of the pupil as an w 
use of this policy of class teaching. As 

as this sense of personal responsibility is le 
sened or lost, just so soon will the good res 
of your teaching be lessened or lost altogethe: 
The pupils must be held down to personal! a 
countability. Great care must be taken to have 
nothing displace this, for, this idea gaining 
place in the mind of the pupil, will be neg 
lected, habits of idleness and indolence will'be 
acquired, and your power of securing work 
from your pupils gone. 

Another reason why we should avoid the w 
due use of simultaneous answering is that 
teaches the pupil to lack self-reliance. The 
greater number of our children are like shee; 

they follow their leader; one or two wil 
start an answer, the others will follow. An 
swering in this way will often bring about 
confusion and disorder. It does not become 
true concert answering, but a strife, for pupils 
to speak quickest and loudest or the opposite 
—you get replies from only a few. 

Guard well yeur method of teaching so that 
you will not err in judgment in regard to sim 
ultaneous answering. 

(To be Continued.) 


COLLEGES 


7 his subject was the Geographical Features 0 
Japan; on March 8 the History of Japan. From 
March 9 till March 24 Dr. Nitobe was absent from 


the University visiting other colleges of the State 
and on March 25 he resumed his lectures here 
according to the following schedule: March 25, Rac 
and Racial Traits; March 26, Religion; March 2 
Moral Ideals and Morals: March 28, Industrial Pre! 
lems; March 29, Relations Between Japan an¢ 
America. 








Al 


bout 


‘ome 
upils 


osite 


that 


sim 


‘rom 





University of Virginia is one of the six uni- 
s sharing in the exchange lecture foundation. 
itobe visited two other universities before 
to Virginia: Columbia and Johns Hopkins. 
vhere his audiences were large and enthusi- 
ind have been no less so at Virginia. The gub- 
e treats are of unusual interest, his knowl- 
f them is of unsurpassed thoroughness and 
y, and his style of discourse is fluent, vigor- 
s and stimulating. 
first issue of the 1912 University Alumni Bul- 
has recently appeared from the press. The 
this number is The University in the World's 
the chief features being biographical articles 
ree of Virginia’s most prominent alumni in 
life: Thomas S. Martin, Woodrow Wilson, 
scar W. Underwood. 
February 22, Johns Hopkins Alumni Associa- 
xercises, in commemoration of Washington's 
lay, were held in Madison Hall, and the speaker 
day was Hon. Franklin K, Lane, chairman of 
nterstate Commerce Commission. His subject 
Western Views o. Tradition,” and the theme 
discourse was that the tradition of American 
is “the right of man to oppose injustice, the 
of man to govern himself, the right to prop 
ind to personal liberty, to freedom of speech, 
ike of himself all that nature will permit, and 
eate a national life that will realize those hopes 
h singly could not be achieved.” 
February 22 President Alderman was the guest 
e University of Pennsylvania at its University 
elebration. At the exercises held there Presi- 
Alderman delivered the principal oration on 
Problem of Democracy,” and on the same occa 
the University of Pennsylvania conferred upon 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
March 9 an entertainment was given in Cabell 
under the auspices of the Raven Society of the 
ersity, and the proceeds were contributed to the 
| that the society is raising for the purpose of 
ting a suitable monument in old St. John’s 
irchyard in Richmond to the memory of the 
her of Edgar Allan Poe. About half of the sum 
sary for this monument has been appropriated 
e Raven Society, and the remainder will be 
ed from this and perhaps other entertainments, 
from subscriptions by alumni members of the 
n Society. 


V. M. I. NOTES 


very interesting and valuable relic was added 
e collection in the curio room of the library of 
nstitute last week, when Mr. C. P. Bray, of Buf- 
Forge, Va., graduate of the class of 1872, pre- 
ed the Institute with a log taken from the old 
in which Stonewall Jackson was born. Mr. 
also left a number of letters with Miss Gibbs, 
ibrarian, tracing the history of the log from 
ime it was taken from the cabin. From what 
he gathered from the letters it seems that when 
birthplace of General Jackson was destroyed 
2 came into the possession of Mr. J. M. Bob- 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., who presented it to 
E. G. Johns, of Glasgow, Va. While in her pos- 
n a small piece of it was cut off to make a 
nir work box. Mrs. Johns kept the relic until 


when she presented it to Mr. Brady, who in 
presented it to the Virginia Military Institute. 
Inazo Nitobe, president of the First Imperial 
ge of Japan, a political economist of high rank, 
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a distinguished author and first exchange professor 
between the United States and Japan, addressed 
the cadets, professors of the Institute and a large 
gathering of town’s people in the Jackson Memorial 
Hall of the Institute last week. His subject was 
“The Martial Ethics of Japan.” After the address 
and an inspection of the grounds, Dr. and Mrs 
Nitobe were guests at iuncheon with General and 
Mrs. Nichols in the superintendent's quarters 
Covers were laid for fourteen. Those present were 
Dr. and Mrs. Nitobe, Mr. Tsurumi, Miss Edgerton, 
Professor Harry Campbell and Professor John Camp 
bell, of Washington and Lee; Colonel and Mrs. 
Gleaves, Colonel Patton and Captain Edwards 

Warren Robinson, ‘11, assistant instructor at the 
Fort Defiance Military Academy, spent several days 
in barracks this week. 

Vaughan Camp, ‘11, who is studying 
University, was in Lexington the early part of the 
week 

On Friday evening Colonel Kerlin, the professor 
of English, entertained the Fortnightly Club at his 
quarters. Covers were laid for twenty) After sup 
er Professor Long, of Washington and Lee, read 
a most interesting paper on the “Life and Works otf 
Henry George,” following which there was a lively 
discussion as to the importance of Henry Georges 
contributions to political economy The guests of! 
the evening were General Nichols, Colonel Gleaves 
Captain Brumage and Captain Edwards 

Among the other interesting reatures of the finals 
program will, as usual, be the class reunions. The 
first definite notice as to class gatherings has just 
been received from Thomas M. Scott, president of 
the class of 1909. He expects to have a large num 
ber of his classmates here in June 

The weather in Lexington has continued so bad 
that if has been impossible to hold any drills on the 
parade grounds. Butts’ Manual, to music under 
Captain Poague’s direction, has taken place ever) 
afternoon from four to five. Captain Millner has 
had a small detachment working with the buzzer 
and hillegraph and Captain Crowson has been in 
structing the second class in the mechanism of the 
gatling gun Parade was held Wednesday, quite a 
large crowd being present to witness it 

Edward Raymond Turner, professor of history at 
the University of Michigan, has contributed to the 
Youth's Companion of February 29 an article giving 
an account of the heroism of the cadets of the V 
M. I., who were called out in May, 1564, to rally to 
the support of Breckenridge in his efforts to drive 
Siegel from the Valley. The story tells of the 
reveille at dead of night and the march to the front 
by way of Staunton and Harrisonburg The boys’ 
advance up Buskeng’s Hill at New Market, where 
for the first time in their lives they faced a mur 
derous fire, is finely described Professor Turner is 
just completing a book, “The Battle of New Market,’ 
which will be of interest to all alumni of the Insti 
tute 

Cadet Richardson is organizing Press Club 
among the cadets for the purpose of getting into the 


law at the 


papers articles of interest to alumni and friends of 
the institution. 

The usual holiday was granted cadets on Wasbh- 
ington’s birthday. The cadets made use of the day 
in various ways. Some drove to Natural Bridee for 
dinner. The ex-members of the class of 1% gave 


a banquet at the Lexington Hotel By far the most 
enjoyable feature of the day was the reception given 
the cadets by the young ladies of the Southern 
Seminary at Buena Vista The reception was later 
in the afternoon turned into a Leap Year dance 





entertainment commit- 
Tucker and Captain 
Wilbur Starr Quartette Company gave 
entertainment 
evening As usual, the 


in the Jackson Me- 


and their friends 
a large number of 


being manifested among the 


which, within the 


revived and reorganized 


of English at the 
appreciation of Col 
the interests of the 


named one of the new 
erary Society. The 
sonian Literary Society, 


The meetings which 


have thus far been 
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mn he is extremely 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, WILL 
BURG, VA. 

Professor W. P. Mustard, collegiate prof: 
Latin in the Johns Hopkins University, will 
an illustrated lecture on “Roman Archaeo 
Southern France,” before the College during 
week. The Coburn Players have been se 
the faculty for two performances on the 
Monday, April 29. The Vaming of the Shi 
be given in the afterncon, and Macbeth at ni 

Miss Nannie C. Davis, principal of the M« 
Practice School maintained by the College, h 
commissioned by Governor Mann as one of 
ginia delegates to the annual meeting of 
tional Sociological Congress, to be held in N 
Tenn., May 7-10. 

The faculty committee has announced the 
ing speakers for final week: The Rev. W. W 
D. D., president Union Theological Semina: 
mond, as preacher of the Baccalaureate 
Sunday, June 9; Professor A. E. Winship, 
editor of the New England Journal of E 
for the Educational Address, Wednesday, J 
James Brown Scott, Us. wv., Solicitor of 
ment of State, and Secretary of the Carnegi: 
Fund, for the 3accalaureate Address, Th 
June 13 

Plans for the Summer School under the a 
of the College are satisfactorily maturing und 
direction of Professors Ritchie and Wilson 
location has not yet been decided upon, but 
towns in the mountains of Southwest Virgi! 
under consideration. Regular work of High 
and College grade will we done, <nd with 
ceptions, by the professors of the College. 
interest is already manifested, and an ex 
attendance seems assured. 


1, 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


The winter term examinations were held 
the week, March 15th-22d. The spring term 
on the 25th. The faculty has announced 
days’ vacation at Easter. 

Dr. Allen W. Freeman, B. S. °99, made a 
talk some weeks ago on “Public Health as 
fession.” Dr. Freeman is held in the highest 
all over the State and beyond it because 
splendid work in the State Health Departm 

The College and community were exceedin 
tunate in having an address on March 15th 
Inazo Nitobe, Professor of Economics and C 
tion in the Imperial University of Tokio. Dr. 
is in America as Exchange Professor, uses « 
Inglish, and speaks with first-hand kno 


about political conditions in Japan. 


The Department of Psychology and Educat 
to be thanked for bringing to Richmond I 
Barnes, the celebrated authority on Child Ps 
ogy, and late Professor of Education in 
Stanford University. These lectures were o! 
the public and were enthusiastically received 
ticularly by the teachers and mothers of our 


The spring course of Thomas lectures wil 


livered in April by Dr. H. W. Wiley, of Washi: 


D. C. Dr. Wiley’s subjects will be “The Fic 
the Repression of Food and Drug Adulteratior 
‘The Public Health, our Greatest National 
Governor Mann has appointed Professor J. 
legate from Virginia to the Southern 
logical Congress at Nashville. May 7th-10th. 








AMS 





vr Charles Gillette, of the firm of W. H. Man- 

ndscape Architects, Boston, has been in the 

r a month, and has a large number of men 

ms employed in laying out and grading the 

.» grounds at Westhampton. Besides the large 

of native trees, evergreens and flowering 

vhich have been arranged for to be set out 

ing, several thousand dollars worth of shrub- 

been ordered from abroad. The committee 

g wise precautions to have the grounds at- 
when the College moves to the new site. 





EMERY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


About sixty days ago the General Educational 
goard of New York City made a conditional sub- 
«ription to Emory and Henry College of fifty thou- 

llars. This gift is conditional upon the raising 
hundred thousand dollars by Emery and 
College. One hundred thousand dollars of the 
red sum has been secured by Mr. Vaught and 
decessor, Mr. &traley, the remainder must be 


secured by June 1, 1913. 

The public debate between the Calliopean and 
Hermesian Literary Societies will be held April 20th. 
The question is: “Resolved, That the Recall should 
be adopted for all Elective State and Municipal Offi- 
ers except Judges.” The Calliopean Society repre- 


sented by T..G. Litz, of Tennessee, and A. B. Brooks, 

\irginia, has the affirmative. The Hermesian So- 

iety represented by N. C. Smith, of West Virginia, 
and J. C. Kiker, of Texas, has the negative. 

he Inter-collegiate Prohibition Contest of Vir- 


ginia to be held in Lynchburg the latter part of 
April, Emory and Henry College will be represented 
T. G. Litz. This contest was held at Emory and 


Henry College last session. 

The Summer Normal conducted under the auspices 
of the State of Virginia will again be held at Emory. 
Emory and Henry College allows the State the free 

f its buildings, grounds and equipment for this 


Wo! A large attendance is expected. 

For several years Professor A. G. Williams has 
conducted at his home weekly conversation clubs in 
French and German, of which all students in his 


classes are required to attend. The effect of this 

work is seen in the marked progress of his students 
in their ability to speak fluently these languages. 

President Weaver has arranged for a course of ad- 

dresses before the students to be given by men rep- 

resenting various callings and professions, in which 

oung college men may find their life’s work. Some 

of these addresses will deal with the industrial de- 

velopment of the Appalachian region and the oppor- 

tunities of young men training and character in 

the Appalachian region. 

According to present plans, work will soon begin 

on the new Administration Building. It is planned 

| the final exercises in the Old Administrative 

< April 10th, at which time three of the oldest 

st distinevished alumni of the college will be 

ind participate in the exercises. Dr. David 

Dr. R. N. Price and Dr. Frank Richardson, 

¥ho were students of this college more than sixty 

rs ago and have been prominently identified with 

and thought of the country for more than 

enturv, by their addresses and reminiscences 

| much to the interest and pleasure of the 


mber of students will attend the Student Vol- 
Missionary Convention held in Richmond in 
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April. Several students now in college have volun- 
teered for missionary work in the foreign field. 
Courses of lectures on foreign missions covering 
about two months have been given before the Y. M. 
C. A. by Dr. J. P. McConnell on Wednesday night of 
each week. 

Professors L. W. Crawford, J. S. Miller and A. G. 
Williams attended the recent educational conference 
of the Ninth Congressional District held at Wythe 
ville and participated in the discussions. Dr. J. P. 
McConnell, President of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, was also present and assisted in the meeting. 
He also attended the conference of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges held at Norton, and delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject, “The Industrial and Educa- 
tional Revolution in the Appalachian Region in the 
Last Quarter of a Century.” 


RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE FOR MEN 


Our session is divided into three terms and the 
examinations for the second term begin March 
27th. From that day until YVaster our boys will be 
up to their ears in work On April 9th the third 
taerm begins. The students this session, so far, have 
done fine work in all departments. One of the old 
residents of Ashland said to the writer, a few days 
past, “This year’s boys are the best, in every way, 
that he has ever known on the campus.” 

There is a spirit among our students that enables 
them to do splendid team work in all directions 
Recently the Y. M. C. A. of the College inaugurated 
a serics of meetings and nearly every man in the 
school who was not already enlisted in the service 
of the Master was reached. Forty-five reconsecrated 
themselves for Christian service and fifteen affirmed 
their faith in Christ for the first time. The men 
who work best in the Y. M. C. A., and the Church, 
are the men, who also, do the best work in athletics 

Randolph-Macon won the post season for the 
second consecutive time, the football championship 
for the Eastern Division Virginia intercollegiate 
League. The three championship games were very 
close and highly exciting, superior team work win- 
ning in each case. The scores were: Randolph- 
Macon, 14, William and Mary, 11: Randolph-Macon, 
6, Hampden-Sidney, 2; Randolph-Macon, 9, Richmond 
College, 0. 

Prospects for a good baseball team are very 
bright. Eight lettered men returned to College and 
an unusually large squad of promising material re- 
ports for practice every af:ernoon Nineteen games 
have been scheduled and the outlook is good for 
another championship cup. 

The second of a series of debates with Emory and 
Iienry College was held Friday night, March 15th. 
The question was: “Resolved, in American munici- 
palities with a population of over ten thousand, a 
tax on the rental value of land should be substi- 
tuted for the general property tax.” 

The speakers on the affirmative for Randolph- 
Macon were R. D. MeNeer and W. S. Long. For the 
negative, N. C. &mith and J. H. Montgomery of 


Emory and Henry College. Speaker R. E. Byrd, 
Prof. James Wilson, and Mr. J. H. Price were the 
judges, and gave a unanimous decision for Ran- 


dolph-Macon. 

A triancular debate has been arranged for April 
17th betwecn Richmond College, William and Mary 
and Randolph-Macon. Randolph-Macon College de 
bates Richmond College, on the affirmative side, at 
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Ashland; and William and Mary, on the negative 
tide, at Williamsburg. The question for debate will 
be, “Resolved, That the Initiative and Referendum 
should be dopted for Virginia Our speakers are 
Ralph K. D mand F i. Wray with Richmond 
College cE. | Nicholson and J. A. Chapman wita 
Willian d I College 

After much discussion and close examination of 
the curricula o: oft colleges, the faculty has de 
cided to cor y the degree of Bachelor of Science 
Work for this degree will be equal to the work done 
in the A. B. course, but docs not require Latin. It 
also requires only eight and a half stipulated uni¢ 
ef entran allowing the tudent to get the other 
five and a hali units from the high school course. 
There will be two groups, the Bioslogy-Chemistry 
group, and the Mathematics-Physics group, permit 
ting the student to choose the course that will fit 
him best for his contemplated profession. 

The prospects for the session of 1912-13 are very 
bright. From the inquirics in the office, it seems 
safe te prophe the largest enrollment in the his- 
tory of the hool EXxxtensive improvements will be 
made on the grounds and buildings during the 
spring and summe! 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VA. 


FEMALE 
FARMVILLE, 


STATE 


Dr. Annie Veech, of Louisville, Ky., the newly ap- 
Resident Physician of the School, took up 
her dutics the first of April. 

Dr. Veech is a graduate of the Woman's Medical 
College of Philadelphia, and had hospital experience 


pointed 


in New York City before t:king up her practice in 
Louisville She is a native of Louisville, and is 
most highly recommended both personally and ofti- 
claily 

The new Infirmary Building was just ready for 
occupancy at the time of Dr, Veech’s arrival, and is 
a most attractive place. The first floor contains the 


physician's offices and waiting-room, a dining room 


for convalescent patients, diet kitchen, one large 
ward and several small wards. The second floor 
hss rooms for physician and nurse; a large ward 
and three small wards. There is a sun parlor on 
each floor and the building throughout is most com- 
plete as to furnishings: Elevators, bells, electric 
lights, etc., add to the comfort and convenience of 


all; and there is an ample supply of baths. 


In March President Jarman visited the Normal 
and Industrial Schools at Petersburg and at Hamp- 


ton, and made a study of conditions in both places. 
He also attended the Conference of Education in 
the South, at Nashville, and has been appointed by 
Governor Mann one of ten Virginia Representatives 
to the “ociological Congress in Nashville in May. 


Miss Hayward, of the Faculty of the Hampton 
Normal and Industrial School, visited the School in 
March: she attended a number of lectures and in- 
vestiguted the methods of keeping records, sending 
out reports, ete 

A very valuable card catalogue is being made in 
the Registrar's Office this ‘ttalozue goes back to 
1884, and wt completed will give the total num- 
ber of individuals who have enrolled as students in 
the school since its establishment, as well as the 


number that hes been sent from each county and 
city of tl Stata It is honed that this catalozue 
can be completed by the end of the present session. 


On the evening of March 18th, the Glee Club gave 
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a most enjoyable Irish entertainment; the pr zrap 
was. varied—consisiing of solos, quartettes, a: 
russes. The members of the Club all wore the 
rock in honor of St. Patrick. 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


February 28th to March 5th Miss Shoningecr, of 


our faculty, attended educational meetings and 
made addresses at Danville, Lynchburg, and Cha 
lottesville. 

On February 22d a splendid collation was giver 


to teachers, pupils, and school officers at the Wate 
man School, Harrisonburg, by the patron of that 
institution, Mr. A, G. Waterman, of New York City 
A few days later Mr. S. G. Cline, one of the publi 
spirited citizens of Harriscnburg, and a patron of 
the school, gave the school a $400 Kable-Nelsop 
piano. 

The Rockingham Teachers’ Association is raising 
a fund to erect a monument at the grave of a former 
member of the association, Miss Fannie Lowman 
who died at her work at an advanced age a year or 
two ago without material means. Her memory and 
her record of work done are proving an inspiration 
to her pupils and fellow teachers. 

President Julian A. Burruss and Professor John 
W. Wayland have been appointed by Governor Manpr 
on the staff of representatives from Virginia to the 
Southern Sociological Congress to be held at Nash 
ville, Tenn, May 7th-12th. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees the 
following gentlemen were present: Hon. Geo. B 
Keezell, <enator N. B. Early, Hon. F. W. King, Pro 
fessor Ormond Stone, Frank Moore, Esq., Mr. Floyd 
W. Weaver, Mr. Harry F. Byrd, and Geo. N. Conrad 













Esq Mr. Keezell was re-elected president of the 
board, Mr. J. A. Burruss, president of the school 
was re-elected secretary, and Mr. Conrad was re 


elected treasurer. The budget for the coming year 
was gone over, and plans for increasing facilities 
were discussed. The latter, however, were postponed 
to the next meeting for more definite action. 

Professor C. J. Heatwole made an address on 
“Some Important School Problems” at the March 
meeting of the Rockingham Teachers’ Association 
and Supt. W. H. Keister discussed the question 
“What Shall be Done with the Backward Child’ 

At the annual election of the Young Women’ 
Christian Association Miss Edita Suter was chosen 
as president for the ensuing year. The work of this 
organization is carried on with helpfulness to al 
phases of our school life. 

The editorial staff of the school annual, “The 
Schoclma’am,” are making excellent progress in 
their work, and a handsome volume is already as 
sured. 

The spring quarter of the session opened March 
25th with a largely increased enrollment. 


FREDERICKSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


On March 8 President E. H. Russell delivered tv 
addresses at the annual Educational Meeting of the 
Fourth Congressional District. 

On March 15 Miss Straith, of the Rural Arts De 
partment, addressed the Woman's Auxiliary of th 
Farmers’ Association at Manassas on Nature Stud! 
und the Farm Home 

A delightful public entertainment, which wat 
largely attended, was given Friday evening, Marc 








Normal School. The entertainment was 
An Evening with Masters of Painting and 
ind was prepared by the Music and Art De- 
art! ts 

first catalogue of the school is now being pre- 


at 1e 


sessions 
The cata- 


State Summer School will hold its 
r at the Normal School buildings. 





r, of ill be out about April 15. 
4 number of visitors have come to “The Normal” 
among them Miss Crane, of the State Y. M. 
4 vork. 
new library has recently been opened to the 
s after having been catalogued. There are 
yer nine hundred volumes beside the magazines to 
( ’ the school subscribes. 
‘elson ROANOKE COLLEGE 


‘resident J. A. Moorehead and Dr. H. J. Thorsten: 
g, of the Department of History and Economics, 
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tional conference for the Ninth District at Wythe 


ville, March 28-30, leading the discussion of the 
topic, “What the Collegs are Doing for our Boys 
and Girls.” 

The faculty lecture for February was delivered 
by Dr. F. V. N. Painter, of the Department of Peda 
gozy, on “The Poetic Side of Life.” Dr. Painter has 
also been asked to lecture for the Radford lyceum 
course, and will make one of the addresses at the 


State Y. M. C, A. Convention at Roanoke April 11-14 
The annual celebration of the Ciceronian Literary) 
Society was held in the Salem Town Hall on Thurs 


day evening, February 22. The program fully main 
tained the standard of previous celebrations hi 
music, which was furnished by the College Orches 
tra, was greatly appreciated by the large audience 
The anniversary address to the Y. M. C. A waa 
delivered in College church Sunday evening, Feb 
ruary 25, by the Rev. K. Y. Umberger, class of ‘99 
The congregation was impressed by his able and 


forceful treatment of the text: Bear ye one another's 


burdens 


represented Roanoke at the educational conference The College suffered severely from the violent 
ir or for the Sixth District of Virginia at Lynchburg, wind and rain storm which wrovght havoc in this 
y and February 29, March 2, at which Dr. Thorstenberg’§ section on the evening of February 2) West Hall, 
ration resented a paper on “The Method and Content of vhich contains the Cicerenian Society hall, was un 

ng History in the High School.” roofed, and a dozen trees in the campus were up 

John Dr. J. D. Rodeffer, of the Department of German rooted, seriously marring the beauty of the west 
Manp | French, represented the College at the educa-_ side of the grounds 
to the 
Nash 
es th SCHOOL NEWS 
at 
“ a 
Flovd REPORTS FROM CITIZENS’ LEAGUES OF VIR the understanding that the school board would fur 
onrad GINIA. nish accommodations The library for some years 
f the past, however, had rather fallen into neglect, as 
school hopeful note in the following reports is there was no fund to make additions to the first pur 
as re rt of a profound consideration, in that the chase of books, and the public had in consequence 
, vear bility to control environment is so strongly indi- lost interest The league, therefore, decided to re 
jlities For the information of the leagues I beg to vive interest by making new purchases, and began 


poned state that the card index in this office shows varying 

ss of activity and each league is rated accord 
gs On : A red signal on the card indicates full ac- 
Marct semi-activity, while a black .signal 


a yellow, 
‘ation no report of any kind. These black signaled 
sstion es must through your efforts and ours, be 
id? d into red ones. We bespeak your full co- 
men's tion and you are welcome to all our best. 
hosen Mrs, L. R. DASHIFLL, 
f this Director of Leagues. 
to a 
pe of the Junior League of the Manassas Agri- 
“The cultural High School. 
ss iD 
iv as Junior League of the Manassas Agricultural 
School was organized with a full membership 
March lents and teachers in the spring of 1909. The 
ork undertaken was directed to the improve- 
of the school grounds, a group of shrubbery 
set out and a plan for parsing the school 
TOOL er is was secured. The plan was designed and 
~ sented by Mr. Corbett, head of the Arlington Ex- 
nt Station at Washington, and also a skilled 
pe architect. 
fall term of 1900, a fund of $21.00 was raised 
ve s repairing and decorating the senior class 
Piet he room was soon transformed in appearance 
Stud t the plan of decoration in the art of the 
Renaissance has not yet been carried out. 
_ next important work undertaken was in be- 
r the Carnegie Library. This was given to 
is by Mr. Carnegie for a public library, on 





by raising forty dollars for that purpose. The Schoo 


Board next offered to pay expenses for a course in 
library methods for two of the teachers This plan 
was carried out and the library is now again opened 


regularly and a complete card cord 


with the system now 


catalogue in ac 


used in the city libraries 


ance 


nearly finished During the last year, a number of 
quite valuable books have been given, also various 
periodicals, the school alumni giving several, and 
the library has been opened regularly weekly for 
the public and daiiy for the use of the school. Also 


by means of entertainments and gifts $11000 has 
been raised for the purchase of books 
The Junior League plans to carry on 
nd make yearly additions to the 
library, and further hopes that public may 
be sufficiently aroused to obtain a permanent fund 
for its support. In the spring of 1910, at the instiga 
tion of the league an athletic association was 
formed among the students. The latter organization 


this work, 
resources of the 


interest 


also 


has grown by leaps and bounds, and now has a well 
equipped athletic field with a running track. a base 
ball diamond, basketball and tennis courts. et« An 
athletic association has also been formed hb the 
high schools of the Sth congressional district, and 
a yearly trackmeet is now held by the ssociated 
schools. Last spring also a silver trophy cup for 
annual presentation to the school winning the high 


est number of points was presented to the league |} 


the business men of Manassas 
In the session of 1911 the league aleo organized a 
literary and debating society, which has had a vig 
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QUEEN OF THE MAY. 


Sweetly. «.-72 M.M. 
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But-ter-cup gold is a - shin-ing to-day, Choose ye the mer-ri - est, 

Put up the pole with its rib-bandsso gay, Choose ye the mer-ri - est, 
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bon - ni-est lass, And well make a crown for the Queen of the May. 
bon- ni-est lass, And here we will crown her the Queen of the May. 
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is existence, holding weekly debates and literary 
ises, and in consequence giving valuable aid to 
students along those important lines of school 
ne work of improving the grounds has also not 
neglected, for quite a large planting of trees 
shrubbery in accordance with Mr. Corbett’s plan 
been carried out through the interest and aid 
n by the School Board. 
fany other plans for the improvement of the 
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in its free school system. Communities are waking 
up to the fact that the one-room schools must be 
supplanted by another form of schools, such as the 
graded and high schools in order to secure the best 
results. The course of instruction offered to-day 
in our free schools is excellent. The day is rapidly 
approaching when no one can say that he could not 
get a sound, practical education Abler pens than 
this one have proclaimed the merits of our State 


| 








Old Sparta School. 


hool have also been projected by the league; fur 
ther improvement and decoration of the schoo 
ooms, a schoo] savings bank, a student board of 
ealth to arouse interest in questions of hygiene and 
right living, and many others. 

The High School Junior League now feels itself 
to be a permanent and important adjunct to the 
chool, not only as a valuable instrument for in- 
reasing the efficiency and attractiveness of the high 
school, but also as affording the best method of fos- 
tering in the student body the all important prin- 


ciples of good citizenship. 


(To be continued) 








iid School Building, Flat Spur District, Dickenson county 


It is interesting to note the great things that are 
eing done in so many parts of the State in behalf 
f the consolidated schools movement. The advan- 
ige of a first-class, practical education are now 
efore the people of Virginia more than ever before 


New Sparta School. 


school system, so | will not dwell on that any longer 
at present 

The accompanying photographs illustrate one of 
the many beautiful new buildings erected to take 
the place of one of our old and, unfortunately, un 
attractive school houses. These photos show the 
“before” and “after” of the educational facilities 
at Sparta, in Caroline county. Ever since 1877 the 
little school house at the cross-roads was looked 
upon ag the training grounds for the young minds 
of the neighborhood. Three years ago the people of 
Sparta decided that the one-room school was inade- 
quate, so a school league was formed and a canvass- 
ing committe appointed. In a short while the citi 


| aa 
ae 





The New Buildiug, Flat Spur District, Dickenson county. 


zes of Sparta were having plans drawn up for the 
splendid building shown in the photograph A 
three acre plot was generously given by one of our 
best citizens and funds were subscribed which en- 
abled the league to proceed immediately with the 
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building ind own expense ompleted this 
splendid me¢ ool iiding, which was plaed 
in the hands « trict hool board To-day it 
can vey t} rogre ive rural high 
bi hoo! t tion tnis Be ssion 1 

due to the u r ff its former principal 
who duri avallabie 
meat to | ition in hich his su 

cessor ound | ‘ noo ha its athletic 
association ! membe! It also ha 

its literar } n re a many members 
among hom mat! é ul Demosthenes can be 
found \\ t iral high school have 
flese organizatior ‘ ie many other which add 
s0 much to the life o hool? School life is not 
complete ithout them Beside the pupil's daily 
work, he need orm of recreation which will 
make school ttractive to aim. Would that every 
school in the State possessed these factors of school 
life Many e them, many more are starting 
them Too mu energy of! the part of teachers 
gannot be use towards ft promotion of these 
things along with the regular school work. Sparta 
is to be co itulated for what it has done, and its 
school patro! 0 the earnest support they have 
given and ar Ving thei hoo] \..y could not 
other communit moved by the same impulse 


and do like 





seating capacity 140. 


SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


DISTRICT 
LYNCHBURG, VA, 


TEACHERS’ 
FEBRUARY 


29TH, MARCH 1 and 2, 1912 

W. B. Fitzpatricl President, Roanoke, Va 

J Walton | , 1 W viliesbureg Va 

Fellow teacher ) o vou feel when vou return 
from ate e! ! ting?—Is it alwavs with the 
satisfaction that mu hav real been benefited bi 
said mectine r ad ou go simply to be “there”? 
The recent meetiy ff the teachers of the Sixth 
Congressional District ved that in attendance 
enthusiast nd tion, suc 1 meeting ma} 
be held {} t t r] vere nearly two hun 
dred tea f ! the writer feels sure 
thet j t t his or her work 
withonvt | her t } tine th fault wa 
not } I 

hy] né 
to att i wherever you 
mn } 1 el d 
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Let us get together and talk « 
they are far from being settle 

Education may be right or wrong, good or | 
Reason may grow strong in error and revel in fa 
ties. It has been wisely ordained that light sho 
have no color, water no taste, and air no odor 
knowledge should be equally pure and without 
mixture. 

Come to these 


doing 


school problems 


ators are 


listen to the discussi 
what a man eats 
him strong; not w 
that makes him ri 


h meetings; 
ind apply them It is not 
what he digests that makes 
he gains but what he saves 
so it is not what he needs or hears but what 
remembers and applies that makes him learn 
He who knows men and how to deal with them, 
mind by whatever means has received that di 
pline which gives to its action power and faci 
has been educated. 

The opening session of the Conference was cal 
to order by President Fitzpatrick on the night 
February 29th. The meeting was presided over 
Dr. Mosby T. Perrow, of Lynchburg Health Boar 
The Rev. Dr. Latham, of the Court Street Methodist 
church, offered the opening prayer. The speakers 
of the evening were Dr. L. T. Royster, of the Ni 


folk schools, and Dr. Allen Freeman, of the State 
Healtn Department. Their subject was “Medica 
Inspection.” Dr. Royster spoke of how the neglecte 
pupil loses interest in his work because he canni 


get hold of it as a result of his impaired healt 
Dr. Royster also outlined the system as used in 
Norfolk city schools. Dr. Freeman spoke in a mors 
reneral way and laid especial emphasis on the po 
buildings and equipment, in fact he gaid that ofte: 
everything is neglected except economy. Dr. Fr 
man spoke enthusiastically 
morning the Conference divided, Profess: 
Fitzpatrick taking charge of the High School D 
artment, and Miss Frances Williams, of the Lyn 
presiding over the Primary and Gra 
Conference. At the High School Conf: 


Friday 


burg School 


Grade 


har 


ence the subject of “Content and Method in Englis! 
vas very ably and attractively discussed by D 
Carol Newman, of the Virginia Polytechnic Inst 


tute. Dr. Newman 
dents “They 


constructions re 


said of many high school stu 
neither write nor speak correctly; their 
poor, ungrammatical and slang) 
full of words inexactly used, gloriously disregardf 
of sentence structure; when they write their spel 
ing is not reformed but deformed; their punctua 


tion is a matter of chance; their diction faulty ar 
their paragraphs “fearfully and wonderfully mad 
The Conference throughout its sessions had t! 
good suggestions of Professor Maphis, of the Uni 


versity. 

Dr. Martin, of the Randolph-Macon Woman's Co 
lege, had a printed form on “Science,” which for 
was distributed among the teachers present 

The “History” was well discussed 
Dr. Thorstenburg, of Roanoke College, and Prof 
Phelps, of the Roanoke city schools 
LaRve, of “R. M. W. C.” read an interesting 
paper on “Content and Method in Mathematics 

After these sessions the Conference adjourned 


subject of 


Miss 


the Federal Street school and partook of a well-i 
pointed luncheon given by the Teachers’ Club 
Lynchburg 

At ° P. M a joint session was held. Prof. A 
Lincoln, of Charlotte C. H., read a paper on “Math 
matics,” which seemed practical in its tone 

rhe formal session was begun ov a lecture 
Geegranhy ts Correlation with Other Subjects.’ 

D F. A. Milledge, of Farmville, very fluen? 









led the subject and many 
ened at the possibilities in geography 
t. Harris Hart, of the Roanoke Citys 
a most heipful and practical talk on “Voca 
| Training.” 

Senator A. F. Thomas review d the school fai: 
ts work in Campbell county. 

Chas. W. Kent, of the University of Virginia 
a masterly discussion of the whole educational! 
m, taking as his subject “As Others See Us 
‘ent told of how we Americans were looked on 
e English and other nations; they considering 


Schools 


iectric” in our zeal to grasp the new to-da) 
et something else new to-morrow “My theor 
ication,” says Dr. Kent, “is to find out what 


an't do and do it.” 


High €chool Conference opened Saturday 
ning with a review of the Inter-High School 
rary Association, by Prof. Fitzpatrick It was 

i to hold the next contest at South Boston, 

April 26th-27th 
following committee was appointed: J. E. B 
Smith, Christiansburg, Va.; Miss Caroline Fleet, 
nchburg, Ya.; and J. Walton Hall, Wylliesburg, 


‘a 
‘he Best System of Promotions” was discussed 
a very practical manner by President Fitzpatrick 
The question of “High School Athletics” after a dis 
sion was left in the hands of a committee con 
eisting of Mr. A. L. Burger, of Lynchburg, Mr 


Phelps, of Roanoke, and J. Walton Hall, Wyllies- 
burg, Va. 
At the final joint session the following vice-presi- 
nts were elected: Halifax, Mrs. A. P. Gilbert, 
South Boston; Charlotte, Miss Ella Barnes, Wyllies 
ure, Va.: Campbell, Miss Perrow, Lawyers, Va 


ncehburg, Miss Gish, Lowry. 


Bedford, Mr. R. Q. 


rest Depot, Va.; Roanoke county, Mr. W. H 
Vricht, Vinton, Va.; Roanoke City, Mr. McQuilken 
Montgomery, Mr. J. F. B. Smith, Christiansburg 

Radford, Miss Nellie Caldwell; Floyd, Miss 
Leona Lawson, Floyd, Va. While our set of resolu 
ns has been published the secretary wisies in be 
of the Conference to thank most heartily Supe! 
ntendent Glass, Principal Black and _ Professo 
Burger, of Lynchburg, for their admirable conduct 
of the program and arrangements, and also to the 


leachers Club and to Professor Fitzpatrick for his 
intiring energy anent the success of the meeting 
The details of the Primary and Grammar Grade 
Conference will appear later. 
Let us all strive to attend the next District Meet 
ing and thus place our work nearer to each other 
J. Watton HALL, Secretary 





A meeting of the teachers of New Kent and 
Charles City counties was held at Providence Forge 
March 2, 1912. Of the twenty-six teachers of both 
unties, nineteen were present, which speaks well 
r the earnestness of the teachers and the high re 
ird in which they hold their superintendent, W. B. 
e gin, when we take into consideration the terrible 
tate of the roads over which all but three of the 
achers have to drive from five to fifteen miles. 
The course of study, arranged by the teachers last 
ir and based upon the State Course of £tudy, but 
ranged for seven months sessions, was gone over 
1 it was found necessary to make but two slight 
inges therein 
Plans for “School Day,” to be held at 
H. April 5 and at Charies City C. H. April 12 
re completed and the committee appointed for 
iging each branch of work to be represented 


New Kent 
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teachers were 





$5] 
Reports from the teachers showed that over $200 
had been raised for improving school interi and 
grounds Great improvement has been made in the 
schools of this District in the last three yea due 
io the good generalship of our superintende ind 
he hearty co-operation of the teachers 
Mant ArcooTy) Binet 
Rockroad School, Va... March 4 12 
Dear Sir I] can say my school term of five 
nonths was quite a success | had three literary 
ntertainments, taught sewing and ard-board de 
fizgning, which secms to create juite an interest 
among pupils 
| had an exhibit of their wor Patrons’ Day, 
which seem to entice all that viewed it go closely 
rhe money collected at church during the enter 


tainment was $7.61, of which $2.50 was sum parents 


paid on rent for school building 
Yours Respectfully, 
Bertrua A Coxnor 
in (Memoriam 
In the death of Superintendent VW. H. Barksdale 
the schools of Halifax nave lost their best friend 
and Wisest counselor He was a man thorough in 
scholarship, broad in ideas, and was ever in full 


sympathy with all true progress. 

He spared neither time nor energy in endeavoring 
to make his schools reach the highest standard 
which he had set, and the improvement of the Hali 
lax schools during the five 


vears of his superin 


tendency bears testimony to the faithful perform 
ance of every duty His work will be his greatest 
monument Among our mest valued possessions 


iil always cherish the memory of our kind and 


‘fficient superintendent 
Signed 
E_.uire Bustarp 
Martie Lacy, 
Mary DuNN 
R. B. Witson 
CYNTHIA WuHttrwortrn. 


K. SAUNDERS, 
Faculty of Scottsburg High School 


Pungoteague, Va., 
Journal of Education 

Pungoteague High School, 
served Patrons’ Day by introducing the social fea 
ture in connection with Washington's Birthday and 
an exhibit of the work of the pupils Invitations 
were issued requesting the patrons to meet with 
the teachers from 2 to 4 P. M. for the purpose of 
examining the work and discussing the needs of 
the school, and to bring the and teachers 
into a closer relationsuip So interested 
patrons in the work and exhibit that they 
till 6 P. M. 


February 23, 1912 
Virginia 


Accomac county, ob 


patrons 
were the 
lingered 


The pupils marched from their respective room 
to the auditorium, singing a processional song. The 
program consisted of prayer and Bible reading 
by Rev. W. Murphy: “Star Spangled Banne: ing 
by the school: address of welcome |} the principal 
instrumental music rendered by the pupils and in 
terspersed at intervals: and an address }y per 
intendent G. G. Joynes. The pupils were dismissed 


by a 


‘ 


recessional march, and the 
ree to inspect the 


patrons were 
work in the different 


then 


roome 
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The auditorium was handsomely decorated, and 
contained the work in drawing, history and Eng- 


lish, taught by Miss Alice Crawley, the High School 
designs in chalk, 


assistant There were patriotic 

and charcoal and pencil sketches by the pupils. 
The historical charts and literary statistics, the 
specimens of class work in essays, compositions, 
quotations and literary sketches were many, show- 
ing originality, research, neatness and accuracy of 
expression, and were enclosed in artistic cover de- 


signs characteristic of the subject matter. There 


were musical compositions and drawings by the 
pupils of Miss Boggs, the music teacher. Down 
stuirs in the class rooms was the work of the re- 
spective grades. Each room had its own special 
decoration, and the same artistic arrangement as 


displayed in the auditorium was carried out in each 
of the grades. Mrs. Nicholson, teacher of the sixth 
and seventh grades; Miss Ida Ames, teacher of the 
fourth and fifth grades; and Mrs. Gay Ames, teacher 
of the primary grades, had an excellent collection 
of map drawings and physiology drawing, and com- 
positions and class work, good and neat specimens 
of spelling and number work, each showing accu- 
recy and neatness in arrangement, thoroughness in 
expression of subject-matter and efficient training. 
Mrs. Ames’ exhibit of “Robinson Crusoe’s Island” 
was the pride gf the primary grade. 

The principal's room contained papers in the sub- 
jects of Latin, German and mathematics. Each 
class had its respective board space for emblem and 
quotation. 

Mr. Joynes made a most excellent speech that 
appealed to the pleasure and enlightenment of both 
patrons and teachers He touched upon the need 
of patrons and teachers being an aid to each other, 


a closer relation between them, a higher ideal of 
school life, a higher moral training, an incentive 
to the beautiful by beautifying our surrroundings. 


making the school grounds attractive, considering 
the interest of the child by a more punctual attend- 
ance, and suggested remedies for many. difficulties. 

The object of the meeting was to give the patrons 
a knowledge of the work that was being done, and 
to create a greater intimacy between patrons and 
teachers, and to consider the needs for advancement 
and improvement of school interests. This was to 
a large extent realized, for it was the general ex- 
pression of the patrons that they had a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the work being done in the 
school, and they admired the results. 


The Washington Literary Society of the school is 
doing excellent work. The last meeting was enter- 
taining and instructive. There was a dialogue of 
humorous nature between Eva Walker and Susie 


\nnis; an essay on “Tariff.” by Mary Mears, show- 
ing special study of the question: and declamations 
by other pupils. The subject of debate, “Resolved 
that the Spanish War was Justifiable on the Part of 
the United State,” was well handled by Lucy Ames 


and Ruth Mears for the affirmative, and Fannie 
Sturgis and Margaret Savage for the negative. 
Each one asserted many excellent points and rose 


The decision was in favor of 
B. H. FauLconer, 
Principal. 


to oratorical heights. 


the’ negative. 
FOR THE COLORED T'EACHERS. 


Harriet S. Hayward, Hampton, Va. 


How can I teach my little children to count? My 
lessons are stunid and IT don't really seem to teach 
them very much. They are not interested 
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The old-fashioned way of teaching counting 
seems to me, is still the very best way. 

Materials—a numerical frame, if you have one: if 
not, ten strings of peas or buttons or beans or beads, 
ten on each string. 

The strings may be fastened across an old slate 
frame; or a frame to hold them may be made by 
nailing four sticks together to form a rectangle. The 
aim is to have a hundred objects which may be 
moved back and forth on the strings by one’s, two's, 
three’s, etc. 

Also teachers should have acorns, kernels of corn, 
cones, pine needles, leaves, etc., for counters. Domino 
cards may be made by making large round ink dots 
in characteristic groups on sheets of brown payer 
eight by twelve inches. Even better are the bright- 
colored, gummed circles, stars, etc., that can be 
bought for a few cents. 

With the numeral frame, work should proceed as 
follows: 

Hiow many 
over one). 

How many beads on the second string? (pushing 
over two). 

How many beads on tne third string? (pushing 
over three). 

How many more beads on the third string than on 
the second? 

How many beads on the fourth string? (pushing 
over four). 

How many more beads on the fourth than on the 
third? 

Separate the four beads on the fourth string into 
two’s. How many two-beads? 

How many beads on the 
over five). 

How many more on the fifth than on the fourth? 

Count the number of beads on each string from 
the first. 

Count the number of beads on each string from the 
fifth down to the first. Push over two beads; three 
beads, four beads. (Do not allow counting of single 
beads—one, two, three—and then pushing over. 
Child must get group as a whole.) 

Give much drill in recognizing quickly one, two, 
three, four, and five beads when pushed over on any 
wire. Recognize these smaller numbers. without 
counting. 

Supplement this work at this point by showing 
groups of objects—acorns, marbles, cones, etc. Class 
look quickly, teacher cover at once, how many? 

How many beads on the sixth string? (pushing 
over six). 

How many more than on the fifth string? 

Separate the six beads into two’s. How many two 
beads? 

Separate the 
three-beads? 

Which is more—three 
beads? 

How many beads on the seventh string? (pusuing 
over seven). 

How many more than on the sixth? 

Count the number of beads on each string from 
the first, etc. 

Continue this work up to ten, supplementing cor 
stantly with recognition of groups of objects and of 
characteristic groups on domino cards. With the 
larger groups, children must recognize component 
parts, i. e., seven as four and three, six as thr 
and three, etc. 


beads on the first string? (pushing 


fifth string? (pushing 


six beads into three’s How many 


two-beads or two three 


All the work is concrete; the objects are kept co! 
stantly before the child until he surely has a menta 
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e that he associates with each number-name. 
omparatively easy to teach children the mere 
‘+r names in order—the usual mechanical count 
ing 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, ete—but this work in visualiz- 
ng numbers, which underlies all the latter work in 
netic, requires much time and patience, and 
ingenuity on the part of the teacher. It is, 

ver, well worth the time spent on it. 


im teaching my children to read by the word 

md sentence methods, but they don't seem to learn 

fast. Ought I to use phonics? I am afraid I dont 
ky enough about it to teach it well. 

1 certainly ought to use phonics with your 

work. Base the first reading lessons on child 

periences in the home, at school,, out-of-doors 

with pets. Each blackboard reading lesson 

ild be a series of sentences and should be fol- 

d by drill on the words used. The children 

be taught to recognize the words used in the 

eading lesson instantly a* sight. This instantane- 

s recognition is best secured by drill with cards— 
t words written upon large cards, which are held 

one after another for quick recognition by the 

ipils. 

\fter the children know perhaps thirty or forty 

mmon words at sight, they show the need of 

mething to help them to acquire new words; they 
cuess” at words; or else they evidently try to dis- 
tinguish such words as dove and love by the differ- 

e in the shape of the initial letter. This is just 

right moment to begin regular pnonics. 

Some preparatory work may have been going on, 
however, from the very first of the school term. 
Such exercises as the following pave the way for 
t phonie lessons, by training the ear to hear 

nds. 

Touch different objects in the schoolroom, 
suunting their names as you touch. IIl.:—t a ble, 
air, p en c il, p en, cl ock, d esk, etc.; children 
give the names. (Here the eye helps the ear.) 
Sound the names as above without touching; 
ldren touch and name. (Here the ear works 
ne.) 
Such exercises may be extended by sounding— 
names of things seen on the way to school, in the 
tchen, at the store, on the farm, in the black- 
smith’s shop, ete.; children give the names. (This 

t only trains the ear, but increases the vocabulary 
largely.) 

!. Tell stories with broken words for the children 

recognize and name as soon as they are given. 

—Once a f o x was going down a dusty r oa d. 
le saw a large b un ch of gr a pes hanging high 
up on a vine. He tried to reach the gr a pes, but 
he could not do it. Tn2n he suid, “Those gr a pes 

sour. I do not want them.’ Make these 
ercises increasingly more difficult by sounding 
re words and more difficult words. 

\ll this work will help children who find it bard 

hear as wholes words which others sound or 

ich they sound themselves. 

The regular phonic lessons should begin with the 

nds of the letters of .ae alphabet including the 
short vowels. This is a good order—t, 1, m, n, r, 8, 

GELy, RBtLRDL_ ECO B.L*2 642 & X Oe. 

When a card with f written on it is neld up, the 

ldren should be taught to say “F (the name 

the letter) says f” (the sound—upper front teeth 

t down on lower lip and breath forced out). Do 

say f sounds like a cat spitting. Refer the 
nds to words in which they are the initials: 
Book 


e Arnold's “Stepping Stones to iterature. 
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Il” for key pictures® which be drawn on the 
board) :— 

f as in fish 

1 as in lily 

m as in mouse 


may 


nas in nest 
rasin robin 
sas in sun 
aas in apple 


e aS in egg 

Oo as in ox 
ias in Indian 
y asin yarn 
k as in kitty 


t as in top 

p as in pig 

w as in wing 

das in dog 

v asin violet 

b as in baby 

g as in girl 

h as in hen 

c as in cup 

u as in umbrella 

z as in zebra 

qu as in queen 

' 

Then when a child fails to remefiber “what a 
letter says,” it is so easy to go back to the key 
word: “Don’t you remember n in n est?’ 

Of course it is necessary that teachers make the 
sounds of the letters correctly and that children 
never hear the wrong sounds. Every teacher ought 
to study carefully the sounds of the letters as they 
are given in the front of any good dictionary. Cau- 
tions—k is not kur; p is not pur; t is not ut or tur; 
d is not ud or dur; b is not ub or bur. H, f, 8, p, t, 
k are entirely breath sounds: b, d, g are especially 
hard to pronounce correctly. 

Just as soon as children are acquainted with a 
few of the consonant sounds, they should be given 
as fast as they can learn them syllables to put with 
initial consonants to make words. The following 
have been found useful:—an, at, en, et, in, it, ot, 
un, ut, and, ight, ay (a), old, ing, all, ank, ink, ack, 
ock, aw, ick, ash, ar, are, ang, ear, atch, ind, ow, 
oy, uck, unk, ung, ore, ee, ur, er, ir, ou, 00, oi, ea, 
oa, ai. 

One at 
prefixed to these syllables to make words 
tration: —ay 


a time the various consonants must be 
For illus- 


b ay h ay n ay Ww ay 
d ay j ay p ay 
f ay ]l ay r av 
g& ay m ay 8 ay 


First the pointer is placed on the consonant, 
which is sounded carefully, and then on the syllable. 
Quicker and quicker it moves until the sounding is 
so rapid that it makes a word. Then the word 
itself is given 

By and by both initial and final consonants may 
be used with a syllable: as 


b ee t reed s ee m B ee k 
feet s ee d d ee p w ee k 
m ee t weed k ee p f ee | 
d ee d b ee f p ee p h ee | 
feed reef wep pee | 
h ee d k een m ee k ete 

n ee d s ee n p ee k 





. 

First the three sounds are given very distinctly 
eparate i then quicker and quicker until thes 

lide I ( oF 

Ma ! e tl e above may be written large 
( P er si twelve inches; and fo 
bil ! ( ie these sheets 
re heve I t 

a nd the owels ma be 
t it , that e at the end 
0 a A tf lett middle sa Its 
Oan nar or ! cle Cc a Ke w il fe 
mm Ct i¢ ete 

('on ! dren 1! t tuught to make use 
‘ hat ha earned At their seats, give 
ther o] ! cut ro! old newspapers, let them 
underline the fs. all the n's, all the o's they can 
find ie el find ight words, or ick words 
these ugain may be underlined, or copied when chil 
dren are able to write Reading books may be used 
to find ‘ in in the reading lessons search 
must be made for initial sounds, for words that can 
be sounded - 
Here is a hint of the vay to begin phonics No 
diacritical marks! just plain help in discovering 
words through uunds of single letters and syllaoles. 
You never will know how much help you can get 
from it unti ou try and when you do try it 
thoughtfully and carefull the children’s reading 
will show the results 

Will you please give me the names of some good 
books for a primary teacher to own? 

The following I have found that teachers as a 
rule find ver helpful 

“How to Tell Stories to Children,” by Sara Cone 
Bryant; published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1.00 An excellent introduction to 


the art of story-telling, with a selection of well-told 
stories. “Storie to Tell to Children,” by the same 
author and publisher, and at the same price, supple 
ments the first volume with more stories 

pecial Method in Primary Reading,” by Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York City Price, 75 cents An _ Indis- 


pengable hand! 
“CGjood Healtl and 


bv Frances Gulick Je 


ow 
volumes 
& Co., 


two 
Ginn 


Town and City,” 


vett put lished by 


New York City Price, 49 and 50 cents, respectively. 
The first is an excellent book on hygiene for pri 
mary scheol the second is of interest to every 


teacher who is working for the betterment of her 


community 


“Civics and Health,” by W. H. Allen; published 
by Ginn & Co., New York City Price, $1.25, An 
important contribution to our knowledge of how 
people live and how they cught to live: was in last 
year’s reading course 

“Plans for Busy Work,” by Sarah Louise Arnold 
published by Silve Burdett & Co., New York City 
Price, 50 cent Full of good devices for keeping 
children usefully employed during the time that 
they spend at their seats 

“Jean Mitchell's School] (Teachers’ Edition), b 
Angelina Wrat published by The Public School 
Publishing Cor ns Bloomington, Illineis Price, 
75 cents I sto! f how one teacher made her 
school better 

‘The Teact nd the School,” by Colgrove: pul 
lished by Chat ‘cribner Sons, New York Cit‘ 
Price, $1.10 Ar nteresting book, in the State 
Veachere Read Cou 
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“A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, 
Strayer, of Columbia University; published | 
Macmillian Company, New York City. Prices 
A new very sensible and practical bo 
every 


and 


teacher 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
DISTRICi’ TEACHERS’ 
HELD IN NEWPORT 


FIRST CONGRBSs! 
CONVENTION TO 
NEWS, APRIL 25-2 


To the Division Superintendents, School Tru ' 
Principals and Teachers of the First Congres 
Distri« 


The First Congressicnal District Teachers’ (: 
tion will meet in Newport News on April 25-2¢ 
you are most cordially invited to be present wit 
at that time 

On Thursday, April 25th, the schools in Nev rt 
News will be opened to the visitors. There wi! 
classes in Primary Methods, Busy Work, Chalk 
eling or Blackboard Sketching, Pottery, China | 


ing, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Sewing 
Drawing, Music, ete. On the evening of Thursd 

there will be two important addresses. The first 
“Local History of Newport News, Hampton and 


Vicinity,” Dr. Lyon G. ‘l'yler, president of Willian 
and Mary; the second, “Public Education in Vir 
ginia,” Professor Charles G. Maphis, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Friday morning there will be an exhibit of Pri 
mary Work for First and Second Grades, with talks 
on same by primary teachers. There will be spe 
cialists in each department to discuss any phase of 
school work that the division superintendents and 
teachers may feel that they need. In the afternoon 
session of Friday there will be a special meeting of 
the teachers under the superintendent of their divis 
ion, and in the evening addresses by President E. H 
Russell, of the Fredericksburg Normal and Dr. F. A 
Milledge, of Farmville, on “China.” Every effort is 
being made to make this program as instructive and 
profitable as possible 

If you contemplate attending, kindly send your 
name and address to Superintendent Willis A. Jen 
kins, of Newport News, who is arranging free accom 
modations to all who may attend 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE W. GUY, 
Vice-President First Congressional District 


First Meeting of the Classical Association cf Virginia— 


Corcluded 
Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, in her paper, “The At 
peal of Greek to the Modern Student.” maintai: 
that in spite of the difficulty of Greek, and its ex 


acting demands on a student's time, in spite of the 
modern tendency toward the so-called practical ed 
cation, the appeal of Greek still holds good on 
count of its adaptability to modern life. Miss W! 
side heard with interest by the Ass 
ciation, as the head of a large Greek departn 
\ students, under her able direction, have most 
presented several Greek plays in t! 


was especial 


vhose 
successfully 
original. 
Professor A. W. Harris, of Richmond Coll: 
followed with a discussion in which he remin 
the Association that the teachers of the classics have 
the privilege of emphasizing the bearing of ancient 
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ORDER BIRD PIC'TURESIN NATURAL COLORS 


‘The Perry Pictures NOW FOR SPRING BIRD STUVY 


ONE ENT 
cA H in lots 
more 
D PIC 
IN NAT 
COLORS 
[Two cents 
yr 13 OF 
Send 5 
r 2 Com } e TO-DAY sendite¢ ntis'an>s 
rds and a nC Catalogue of 1000 miniature Itilustre 
vE ef descrip i tions, two pictures and a colored Bird 
each picture 
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Vir b | \ Nearly Ten Thousand positions filled WESTERN OFFICES: 
bs Our book let rEACHING AS A BUSI 
tA ' Att Ap NESS," carefully revised. Interesting §pokane, Wash 
. P it of . . 


facts abo the business sid« your 
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_ —_ 
A 
BECAUSE | WAS A GOOD ANIMAL Randolph- Macon colicge 
was the reason that Beecher gave for his success 1650-1611 | 
sha teller are realizing the full vaive of wroviding Located at Ashland, Virginia xie@er 
t for the physical well-being of the child and of keep miles from Richmond. one hundred 
tiways in the foreground that phase of the child's miles south of Washingtor (‘llmate 
ition heaithful—water fine— campus beautl | 
I show the child how to havea healthy body and how ful—bulldings modern, with upt ite | 
keep it so, is the function of Primer of Hygiene In home conveniences in dormitory and | 
pie and concrete form, the very newest discoveries cottages 
practices of nygiene are applied tu the dally life of All students, especially first-year men, are given 
e child personal attention by full professors 
fourth or fifth grade pupil can readily cover the All college Classes taught by full professors 
act thorough!y inone year His study of Primer of here are seven courses leading to the A Hs. degree 
giene will make a good animal of him and therefore and adapted to prepare men for the study of Law, Medi 
a good student, laying the foundationof a successful cine, Applied Sciences, 2nd the Ministry. 
1 efficient life ill credit for work done ts given by Harvard 
: Johns-Hopkins, Cornell, and other leading Institutions 
his book ts the first of the Ritchie-Caldwell series ar See record of scholarships granted our graduates 
ved for use in grammar grades: High school graduates offering fourteen units are 
ec admitted without conditions 
Primer of Hygiene (Grade 4 or 5 40c A postal card will bring you catalogue and illus 
' Primer of Sanitation ‘Grade 5 or 6 50c trated booklet with full particulars 
Human Physiology (Grades 7 and 8 80c S.C Satcher. D. D.. Vice-Pres't, Sec’y and Treas 
R.E Blackwell, 4. M.. LL.D. President 
for briefs and sample pages. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY genius, they, too, could be of great assistat 
YONKERS ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK stimulating interest in Greek on the part of their 
{ICAGO ATLANTA MANILA wn students. Among other ways this may be dons 
comparing Greek and Latin literature 
ing the class in Plautusfi for instance, the read 
oderra life. The points of contact are many of a good translation of Aristophanes 
olution of the problems of the Greeks should At this point the Honorable Rose Pag 
| to us, since, with the data changed, many of to extend to the Association his congrat 
are ours Mr. Harris suggested archaeology the gocd work it has done, even 
1 wider range of reading as further means of til ¢ e its organization Mr. Page d i 
ng interest. in his « nion there n b no true t r 
fessor Dickey reminded the teachers of Latir Latir ind Gree} Prof ( Fitz H j 


since Greek and Latin are one and the sams his great pleasure at hearing Mr. P 


il 
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example of a practical man interested in the clas 
sics. 

The last paper was read by Mr. F. P. Brent, of 
the Lancaster High School—“The Classical Element 
in the Poetry of Tennyson Mr. Brent referred 
especially to the Homeric influence in the “Lotos- 
Katers,” “Ulysses Oenone,” “Demeter and Perse 
phone,” reading several selections from these poems. 
His paper, which called attention to countless other 
classical allusions and quotations in Tennyson, fur 
nished a fine literary climax to a most successful 


meeting 


The meeting adjourned after electing the foilow- 
ing officers for the next year 
President, Professor Thomas Fitz Hugh, Univer- 


sity of Virginia 


Vice-President, Mr. A. B. Guigon, Richmond 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Nora B. Fraser, Sweet 
Briar 

Executive Committee, Mr. George McK. Bain, M 
F., Maury High School, Norfolk; Professor J. S 


Simpson, Paeonian Springs 


The secretary is glad to announce that the mem 
bership is steadily increasing, and that Professor 
Kirby Flower Smith, of the Johns Hopkins Univer 


sity has accepted the invitation to address the Clas 
sical As Virginia at its next meeting 
It is hoped Program Committee of the 


oclation§ of 


that the 


general association will give us an evening session, 
so that everybody may hear our distinguished guest. 
We plan at the next meeting to have three papers 


Smith at night. 
problems on 
program 


on an afternoon and Professor Kirby 
A round-table discussion of teachers’ 
the following day will close the second 
of the Classical Association of Virginia. 

Our members will be glad to learn that steps are 
being taken to form the Richmond Society of the 
Archeological Institute of America, which will com 
plete the organization of classical interests in our 
beloved State. 


THE SLEEPY SONG 


As soon as the fire burns red and low, 
And the house upstairs is still, 
She sings me a queer little sleepy 
Of sheep that go over the hill 


song, 


little sheep run quick and soft, 
and white; 

nose and tail 
night 


The good 
‘heir colors are gray 
They follow their leader 
For they must be home by 


and one comes next, 
And one runs after behind; 

The gray nose at the white one’s tail, 
The top of the hill they find 


And one 


slips ove! 


one's 


And when they get to the top of the hill, 
They quietly slip away. 

But one runs over, and one comes next 
Their colors were white and gray 

And over they go, and ovr they go, 


And over the top of the hill, 
The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
And the house upstairs is still. 


And one slips over and one comes next, 
The good little, gray little sheep! 
1! watch how the fire burns red an° low, 
And she says that I fall asleep. 
—Josephine Daskam. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SUMMER S( \i09;) 


Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 
Dear Sir: 
1 think you may be interested in publishing +, 


names of the Southern people who will give 
in our Summer School, next summer. Dr. Robert 
Kerlin, of the Virginia Military Institute, who y 
with us last summer, will give three courses 
erature Miss Olive Hinman, of Fredericksbu: 
mal School, will teach drawing and manua! 4 
President S. C. Mitchell, formerly of Richmond ¢ 
lege, and now of the University of South Ca 
will give two courses in history. Miss Rosalie Og 
of the Baltimore Training School for Teachers, w; 
give a course in methods. There might also be mep 
tioned, Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Morton, now of Ne 
York, but a native of Lynchburg. She is also know: 
in your section. Under separate cover, I wil! send 
you a copy of the Summer School bulletin. 
Very truly yours, 
J. F. MESSENGER 
Dire tor 


JUST’ OUR DOG 


He was just a dog, mister,—that’s all; 
And all of us boys called him Bub; 
He was curly and not very tall, 

And he hadn’t a tail—just a stub. 
His tail froze one cold night, you see; 
We pulled the rest of him through. 
No—he didn’t have much pedigree— 
Perhaps that was frozen off, too. 


He always seemed quite well behaved, 
And he never had many bad fights; 
In summer he used to be shaved, 
And he slept in the woodshed o’ nights. 
Sometimes he would wake up too goon 
And cry, if his tail got a chill; 
Some nights he would bark at the moon. 
But some nights he would sleep very stil] 


He knew how to play hide-and-seek, 

And he always would come when you'd call 
He would play dead, roll over and speak, 

And learned it in no time at all. 
Sometimes he would growl, just in play, 

But he never would bite, and his worst 
Was to bark at the postman one day, 

But the postman he barked at him first. 


He used to chase cats up a tree, 
But that was just only in fun; 
And a cat was as saf~ as could be— 
Unless it should start out to run; 
Sometimes he’d chase children and throw 
Them down, just whfle running along, 
And then lick their faces to show 
He didn’t mean anything wrong. 


He was chasing an automobile 

When the wheel hit him right in the side, 
So he just gave a queer little squeal 

And curled up and &tretched out and died 
His tail was not very long, 

He was curly and not very tall; 
But he never did anything wrong— 

He was just our dog, mister,—that’s all. 

—Atlanta Journal 














- 


_ Fr oe i 0 Ie7 (sf 
Richmond Training Schoo! 
— 

For Kindergartners 

Virginia Mechanics lastitute Bidg., Richmond, Va. 

Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psycho!l- 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Biack- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 


to primary teachers Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 


€ 1014 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. . 
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Aids to History Teaching an? History Study 





“Nutshell Outline Summary of American History,”’ 
‘Outline Summary of English History,’’ and ‘‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’’ Designed especially for the 
State Examinations. the Schools. and Handy Refer- 
ence. EnJorsed by Educators and Historians 


Price, 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 





Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson, Compiler, 
Principal High School, Kerrs Creek, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, or to 

J.P. GELL COMPANY, Publishers, 


Lynchburg, Va. 





The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
SECOND SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: July 2, to August 13, 1912 


Courses in Education, History, Languages, Sci- 
ences, Domestic Science and Manual Training 
adapted for the needs of teachers. Libraries and 
Laboratories are available. Entrance Examinations 
are not required. Living inexpensive. For circular 


Wanted—Good Teachers 


We have calls from every Southern State. 
All grades-Colleges, High Schools and Public 


Schools. Information upon request 


The Southern Educational Bureau 























We need teachers for fall openings throughout the 
South. Established reputation; three separate agen- 
ces; one enrollment. Individual attention is given 
each member, and our service is strictly guaranteed. 


Write for Information. It’s Free. 


SHERIDAN TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, “*f'e"™ 





address, Raleigh, N. Ce 
E. F. BUCHNER, Director. 
southern | Woe Need Teachers The Hampton Normal and 
Teachers’ . ° 
po For school and college work. Our Agricultural Institute 
gency, Booklet, A Plan, is free. Write . ‘ 
- sete: Summer School for Teachers 
COLUMBIA, S. C. June 18— July 16 


Entrance fee, $2.00. Room and bosrd $10.00 for 
the term. Reduced rates on railroads. Write for cir- 
cular and application blank to 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT 


Hampton Institute, Virginia. 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 8—AUGUST 16 


Offers, in addition to the well known features of 
other years, more instruction for superintendents 
and teachers of all grades in Education, with lab- 
oratory and clinic, Music, German and Industrial 
Work. Field courses in Science extended. One 
tuition fee, $25. For full program address 


The Registrar, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Finds positions for TEACHERS 

The Finds TEACHERS for positions 
Thurston Personally recommends TEACHERS 

Teachers’ Established Seventeen Years 
A mcy ANNA M. THURSTON, M’q’r 

ge 623 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicege 














NBER SH 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


IF YOU WANT A TEACHER 
OR A SCHOOL WRITE US. 
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Are You 


Certificate 


Go to the Summer Normal 


‘Trying fora 


TO TEACH > 
..»- SCHOOL @ 


CHRISTIANSBURG 


& 


We are aiming to prepare teachers to 
pass the examination in order that 
they may get a certificate. We teach 
the subjects you are to be examined 
in aud use the text-books from which 
A strong 
rea- 


the ‘questions are taken 
faculty pleasant environment, 


sonable rates Applications received 
now 
* 
Address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 
CHRISTIANSBURG IND. J)NSTITUTE 


Cambria, Virginia 











Virginia Normal and. Industial Insti 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


Normal, June 3 to 28, 1912 


Summer 





the State 


made with 


accor to arrangements 
Board of Examiners, we shall offer this summerathree- 
years’ course of study for those colored teachers who 
are working for a First (jrade Certificate, which wi!| ob- 
Uniform Examinations. 
Higher grade subjects also offered Special attention 
to those preparing Examinations. Teach 
ers already holding First Grade will have their Certifi- 
Indus- 
lowest 


viate the necessity for yearly 


for Unif rm 


eates renewed by taking three Subjects an! one 
rates the 


st to 


and 
Write before June 


try. Accommodations ample 


$8.00 for the session 


J. H. JOHNSTON, Conductor 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 





State Summer 
Institute 


July 2 





August 2 








In the heart of the Alleghany 
Mountains. C. & O. Railway 





Ideal Location a Ideal School 


Write J. G. Jeter, Covington, Va; or Joseph H, 


Saunders, Richmond, Va. 











SELL ELLLLLLLLELLCELLLLLLLALLLLLLLLLL BELL 


Emory and Henry College 
EMORY, VIRGINIA 


CuHaS. C. WEAVER, Presiden 


Established 1836 


Located on Norfolk & Western twenty-five miles east 
of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. 
New modern do mitories. Faculty of University 
trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and in- 
struction thorough. Literary societies famous for ex- 
cellence of work. Society halls unsurpassed in South. 
Rates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
of views. oh * as 


Bt $555 54444 4 4 4 PS te 


Address | L. HARDIN, Secretary, Emory, Va. 
SESESSSSSLAANRSTEEEEASSESSSSSEISSSSSSBS 


RESSSSSSSSSSSABARSSESSS 


RL 





MANASSAS SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


Manassas, Va., July 1 to July 31, 1912 


Subjects for First, Second and Third Grade Certificates 
Careful preparation for examinations Special help will be 
given to teachers who wish to introduce into the rural schools 
some ofthe elementary forms of industrial work. 


for further information, address 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Director, Manassas, Va. 


CLA Saunders Richmond, Va. 


—= PRINTER 

















Murphys Hotel ae Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 








UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
———— SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 19--August 2, 1912, 


Distinguished faculty. Attendance from 
thirty-one states. Courses from University to 
Kindergarten. A working school, each course 
leading to definite credit. 

University and College Credit for teachers 
and students. 

Professional Certificate Credit for High Sehoo! 
Teacher 

Professional Certificate Credit for Grammar 
Grade Teachers. 

Professional Certificate Credit for Primary 
Teachers. 

Tuition low. Room and board reasonable. 

Special Reduced Rates on all Southern Rail- 
roads. 

For Information an! Official Announcement, 
write to- 

DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Usiversity, Va. 
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THE WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


APPEAL TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


After three years on the State adopted list, these 
books are rapidly Increasing their sale in Virginia 


Tesechers are Discovering Their Quality! 


For child tnterest. careful grading, and large 
amount of material this series Is unapproached. It 
does not duplicate matter in other readers, for It ts 
com posed of copyrighted, protected material 

The extensive use of the WIDE AWAKE books Is 
also largely due to their power of developing good ex 
pression; many teachers call them “ex pression read 
ers’ 


PRIMER, (va. £o ad ° 23 CEnTs 
FIRST READER . ad ° 30 CENTS 
SECOND READER - bg 365 CENTS 


THIRD READER © 40 CENTS 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THe sit 


University Of Te°nessee. Knoxville 











Eleventh Session. Largest, be-t and 
cheapest Summer School for Teachers. 
Strong courses in Kindergarten. Primary, 
Secondary, High School and College sub- 
jects. New Courses in Library Adminis- 
tration. Domestic Science Manual Arts, 
Engineering, Agriculture. Preparation 
for College Entrance. Credit toward 
Degrees. 


FINE MUSIC. LEGTURES ond EXCURSIONS 


Recuced Railroad Raves. Wille for énnourcement. 


EERE FCESE CESE CE EE CEEE™E D C FDIF DIDI F333 3393 3933 - 


BROWN AYRES, President 


a 
: 
: 


*33999 9902 99990)<eeeecceec cece’ 
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The Biflex Binder 


The Biflex Binder fills an important place in schools where loose-leaf 
notebooks are in demand—chiefly because it is cheaper, easier to handle, and 
more durable than other devices, and because it has no metal parts or rings to 
deface a desk surface. The Biflex Binder is now issued in eight different sizes 
and styles, including a style with adjustable back, which provides a book of 
uniform thickness throughout. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED IN THE BIFLEX BINDER: 


-Botany Notebook 











Bergen Meier—Animal Study 
Meier-—Herbarium and Plant Description 
Meier—Plant Study 

Moritz—College Mathematical Notebook 


Moritz—Engineering Notebook 


De Forest—lIllustrations of Design 


Greenough, Nutter, Hersey — English 
Composition Notebook 


McPherson and Henderson— Exercises in 
Chemistry 


Write us for new descriptive pamphlet containing sample pages 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 




















The Kingsley Outline Studies 


are distinguished from all others by the following features: 


1. They open with a brief paragraph on ‘Preparatory Work,’ which helps the pupil to get his hearings. 

2. They encourage the pupil to read the book itself three times, studying it each time from a different view point. 
3. They close with a section on “Supplementary Work,’ which includes a valuable list of theme subjects. 

4. Throughout, the Kingsley Outlines are almost wholly in the form of suggestion and direction rather than of 


assertion. They raise questions and set the pupil at work todo hisown thinking. They are nota crutch but an inspira- 
fon. 


Price 15 Cents each, Postpaid 


HERE IS A PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS 


Silas Marner 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Jullus Caesar 

The Merchant of Venice 
The Vicar of Wak field 
The Ancient Mariner 
Ivanhoe 

Carlyle’s Eesay on Burns 
The Princess 

The Vision of Sir Launfal 
Macbeth 

L’Allegroand Il Penseroso 
Comus 

Lycidas 


A successful teacher writes: * 


Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison 
Macaulay's Life of Johnson 
Irving's Life of Goldsmith 
Lady of the Lake 

Idylis of the King 

Evangeline 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 


Hiawatha 

Snow bound 

Rip Van Winkle 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
rhe Lay of the Last Minstrel 


| thought we covered the work at least a third faster for having the Outlines. 


Marmion 

The Man Without a Country 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Two Years Before the Mast 

Christmas Carol 

The House of the Seven Gables 

Treasure Island 

Narrative Episodes from the Old 
Testament 

Homer's Iliad 

King Lear 

lHiomer’s Odyssey 

Hymn on the Nativity 

The Traveller 


Nothing 


of primne importance is omitted while confusing details are quite eliminated or given a properly subordinate position in 
the notes.’ 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR A SAMPLE OUTLINE AND THE COMPLETE LIST 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 120 Beyiston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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University of Pennsylvania Summer School 


Term: July Ist to August 10th 


The following subjects leading to the degrees of A. B., B. S., M. A., or Ph. D: 
Anthropology, Architecture, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, Finance and Com- 
merce, French, German, History, Italian, Latin, Library Economy, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Public Speaking, School 
Hygiene, Sociology, Spanish and Zoology. 


Special Courses for Architects, Kindergartners, High School Teachers, Teachers in 
Charge of School Playgrounds and Gardens, Instructors in Physical Education, Social 
Workers, Teachers of Backward Children, Physicians and Clergsmen. A Systematic 
Group of Courses for Elementary School Teachers, including the recent results of educa 
tional research, centered about a School of Observation, cach grace cf which ts in charge 
of an expert representing a noted school system or training school 

Systematic Courses in Psychology with Dr. Witmer’s Psychological Clinic and Model 
Classes for Backward Children, School Playgrounds, Architectural Drawing-rooms, Bot ni- 
cal and Scheol Gardens, Chemical, Physical and Biological Laboratories, University, 
Museum, Library, Gymnasium, Swimming pool and Athletic Grounds. 


For circular and information, address 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM, Director of the Summer School, 


Box 23, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philade|phia, Pa 














Summer School of 1912 


AT FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Will Open July 3rd 








There will be courses leading to First. Second and Third Grade Certificates 
and the New Professional Elementary Certificate. 

The first TWO years of the Professional Course will be offered. Pre-requi 
sites for entrance to this course: First Grade Certificate and nine months’ teaching 
experience, or high school graduation aid six months’ teaching experience Cer 
tificate given for either Primary or Grammar Grade work: good for seven years 

For particulars concerning above courses and certificates, write for catalogue 


Address 
J. L. JARMAN, President 
FARMVILLE, WA. 


Students will be boarded and roomed in the dormitories of the State Female 
Normal School; terms moderate. 

Catalogue will be out about the first of May. If you write before that time, 
your address will be filed and catalogue sent as soon issued 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGIATE COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF A. B., B. S., and M. A. 














SUBJECTS OFFERED: American History, Astronomy, Agriculture Botany, (including Bacteriology, etc.,) 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, English Language and Lite: ature, European History, 
Frevch, German, Greek, Latin, Manual Arts, Mathematics, Psychology, Philosophy, Physics, Politi- 
cal Science, Spanish and Zoology. Free election allowed; except that degree applicants must fulfill 
degree requirements. 


HIGH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Fourteen units for full entrance, twelve units (graduation from a 
three year high school or equivalent).for conditional entrance. No SpeciaL StupEnsts. 


Excellently Equipped for Work in Education and the Sciences 
THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY IS 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 








Offering 132 State Scholarships to Men who are Training te be Teachers 


I. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT—1. Academic Courses designed especially to give the subject matter and 
thoroughness that the teacher needs. 
2. Cour.es in Educational Practice and Theory. 
3. Full Courses in Drawing, Manual Arts and Wood Working. 
4. The Observation and Training School. 


Il. OUTLINED COURSES LEADING TO THE TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA, 
including—1. Two Collegiate years; based upon, 
2. Three years in The Normal Academy. These three years of work are 
design d for those not prepared to enter college, who desire to fit 
themselves to teach 


For Catalogue and Information Aid-ess: L. RIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School nu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma 


COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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School Furniture and School Supplies 


QUALITY, DISTINCTION, CONSTRUCTION 
‘sTHE STEEL AGE”? 


AMERICAN 
Sanitary Steel Desks 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime 
Electrically Welded 


Steel parts finished special gun metal enamel, producing a 
smooth, velvety, attractive appearance. 
Woodwork, selected Hardwood, regularly finished cherry 
color. Write for descriptive catalague. 


American Steel Automatic Desk Noiseless Automatic Steel Hinge. 








ASSEMBLY SEATING A SPECIALTY 


We manufacture a complete line of Assembly Seating for Schools, including Stationary Auditorium Seat- 
ing of the opera chair type and folding portable chairs. Sample chairs submitted and seatiug plans prepared, 
without obligation on the part of the School Boards. Wrire vs. 





DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, REPORT CARDS 


HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA, Strathmore Parchment, 17 x 22 inches, 25c each. 
GENUINE SHEEPSKIN PARCHMENT DIPLOMAS, attractively designed, 


each, $3,00. 
CERTIFICATES OF DISTINCTION, heavy paper, 8'2x11 inches. 5c. each. 


SCHOOL TERM REPORT CARDS, 25c. per dozen or $1,50 per hundred. 





Old Cominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System. Virgoplate Blackboards, 
Bookcases, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Etc.. Etc. 


EVERY ARTICLE NEEDED FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGES 


Supply Company 
1 South oth Street 
VIRGINIA 


Virginia School 


P. O. Box No. 474. 
RICHMOND, 


Telephone at our expense your orders. Phone Madison 7010. 
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State (Normal and Industrial School 
FOR WOMEN 





FREDERICKSBURG, __ .*. VIRGINIA 














A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 
Full Faculty of trained experts. 
Practice school of 700 pupils. 
Seven courses. 
Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 
Expenses moderate. 


FE. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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IDEAL TEXTBOOKS ] 





NATURAL MUSIC SERIES 
Harmonic Course—Six Books Melodic Course—Four Books 


Based on the same vital system of teaching, these courses are both practical and 
urtistic. They satisfy the needs of all schools, and give the children a good all-round know] 
edge of vocal music, as well as training in voice culture 





* 


MILNE’S ARITHMETICS—Two Book or Three Book Series 


Two notable series, both widely used and universally successful They produce re 
sults which last The points they drive into the pupil's mind go in straight and stay in 
They enable him to do better work, and to do it more easily. 


+ 


d 
d 
d 
d 
HAMILTON’S ARITHMETICS—T wo Book or Three Book Series : 
d 
d 





®, 
METCALF-RAFTER LANGUAGE SERIES—Two Books @ 
hy Robert C. Metcalf, D. Litt., Ex-Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass . and Augustine L. Rafter, A. g 
M., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 
EVANS’S LANGUAGE SERIES—Two Books eg 
By Lawton B. Evans, A. M., Siperintendent of Schools, Augusta, (ia eg 


Nd 


Two great English series, which give the pupil a firm grasp of the English language 
a sure skill in the expression of his own thoughts, and a keen appreciation of expression in g 


others. ~ 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING i 


ra 





\ 





255 attractive volumes, on all subjects, for all grades. Helpful, interesting and in- @ 
structive. Among the most noteworthy are: g 
The Rose Primer Whitehead’s Two Great Southerners 4 

Carpenter’s Geographical Readers Turner’s Our Common Friends and Foes @» 
Carpenter’s Industrial Readers Patri’s White Fatch i) 

Dutton’s Trading and Exploring Eldridge’s Child’s Reader in Verse 

Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer Otis’s Colonial Series g 
Z 

s 4 
American Book Company 4% 
4 
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% | VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


v4 

4 . oe 
Y Lexington, Virginia 
RY) 

Y, 


y DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 


i Institute. Among these advantages are: 
; I. Irs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
hy, and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
f It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
Y fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
| , distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
XG on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
"#4 restraining, without rigor. 
iG II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
WY, study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
rp matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 
‘ III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
hy the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
NG neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
Ned, These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
If continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 


sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


~~ > 





IV. Is DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


OF meg gum 


~~ 


ronan 


— 
SD 


V. Irs economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 


SS 














f exclusive of outht, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 
Shed J 4, 
Vv, / 
\G General E. W. NICHOLS, / 
4 4, 
, Superintendent. y 
v 3 
4 / 
‘ >/, 4 
fi / 
SS SS SESS '§ 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





at 
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The following departments of study are represented : 
lL The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
e, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 

matics, Philosophy, Publie Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
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four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are pa as in the College, offers te 
Bachelors of Arts Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specialising in such direetions as they may 
choose and of aequiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained thems 
the Collegiate courses. 


Il. Department of Engineering 


, and Chemical Engitncering 

hly oyavese Pattern 

work in Physics, Ohem- 

i . i Engineering, and Applied 

Mechanics. ial Klectwe be for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and istry 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


Vv. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old 


and famous University. 
The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 


of good college courses in Biology, Chemistry, and either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinica! training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Gradwate Department is free to all Virginians. ll other expenses, in 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum, 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers 











BAGLEY’S CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
14th edition, $22 pp. Special Reading Circle 
oe i+ oe he x ss» G50 
FOGHT’S AMERICAN RURAL SCHOOL 
— for State Reading Circle 1912, 361 ; 
e0sss ss # eae «¢ o€% 24 1.12 
KIRKPATRICK’S FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD 
STUDY $1.95 


ROWE’S THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE 
CHILD 


i a $ .90 
SISSON’S THE ESSENTIALS OF reemmneed ‘x 


BANCROFT’S GAMES FOR THE PLAY- 
GROUND, HOME, SCHOOL AND GYMNASIUM 
MONROE’S BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY 

OF EDUCATION nas 








SHAW’S SCHOOL HYGIENE 
Best authority on school sanitation and hy- 
giene, 260 pp. Special Reading Circle, price. § .90 


KIRKPATRICK’S DEPARTMENTAL TEACH. 
ING IN ELEMENTARY ee 


a. sas ote bi ave - $0 

O’SHEA’S DYNAMIC FACT ons IN EDU. 
CATI 

Des + ote Ge od Oe ete See $1.25 
COLVIN’S aemninatd rasta 

Se aes ae eae $1.25 
McMUREY’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 

METHOD 

Gey. 6 -~« «6216 Gk bx 2 eee eee $* .90 
STRAYER’S THE TEACHING ranean 

SL. oo 6:8) bus. ace $1.25 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE - 


- NEW YORK 














“Worth While” Supplementary Reading 








Indian Stories 
By MAJOR CICERO NEWELL 





50 cents 


A unique and extremely interesting book about real Indians, by one who lived among 
them for years; the habits of life, quaint beliefs and traditions of the Indians of the plains 
are set forth here for boys and girls of the fifth and sixth grades with all the charm of a 


personal narrative. 


The splendidly illustrated four-page practical vocabulary of Indian 


terms will be eagerly welcomed by Boy Scouts. 


In Fableland 


45 cents 


By EMMA SERL, Teacher of Primary Methods, Normal 
Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 


These wonderful old fables of AZsop, re-told in bright modern dialogue, make a book 
that every child in the second and third grades ought to read and will surely love to read. 


The moral lesson of each of the fables is not obtrusive, but is nevertheless effective. 


Iilus- 


trated by charming pen and ink drawings, printed in color. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 














